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LETTERS 


B Letters may have been 

shortened because of space. 
Some names may have been 
changed 

Dishonest 

Readers will be relieved that I do not in¬ 
tend to prolong the exchange with Brian 
Miller beyond this brief reply. The com¬ 
rade’s last contribution had the feel of the 
shrill, high-decibel rants you occasionally 
get from mock-outraged Socialist Workers 
Party loyalists (Letters, December 16). The 
style and substance of both are designed 
to preclude rational debate - tempting 
though it is to dive in, it is normally wiser to 
walkaway. 

So just two points. 

First, it does make me smile when I read 
comrades like Brian sounding off in our 
paper about the CPGB’s lack of openness, 
in this case evidenced by our decision not 
to publish recent material from Ian Dono¬ 
van. The irony of what they are saying and 
where does not seem to occur to them. 
From what I can glean, the argument boils 
down to the complaint that a writer can pro¬ 
duce whatever they want, at whatever 
length, and then have the automatic right 
to see it published by us. We have the te¬ 
merity to appoint editors, in other words. 
Now, we have answered these sort of ob¬ 
jections repeatedly, but it is clearly worth¬ 
while reiterating for impervious skulls. 

Our paper is not some notice board, 
where any point of view can be posted. 
All contributions are editorially judged in 
the light of the political project that we are 
in business to serve - reforging a revolu¬ 
tionary Communist Party. Ian’s material is 
politically incoherent and represents noth¬ 
ing more than the sad political degenera¬ 
tion of a disorientated individual. If we 
publish it, we have to squander space (his 
last offering would have taken up two 
pages) and energy replying to it. We have 
already given readers a web reference if 
they want to read Ian’s contribution for 
themselves (see Letters, September 30 
2004). We ain’t exactly running scared, 
comrade Miller. 

Second, Brian evidences a polemical 
method which, in its cavalier attitude to 
truth, is - well - Sparty. Here are two exam¬ 
ples: 

• He accuses me of “hypocrisy” in “try¬ 
ing to make out that [my] critics are all the 
same person”, even though I sometimes 
use a pen name myself when writing for 
this paper (frue). In the past, he says, I have 
demanded “the exclusion of people from 
public internet lists mn by (then) CPGB 
members for matching up the aliases of 
CPGB comrades”. 

The incident referred to here is an ex¬ 
change on the UKLN e-discussion list in¬ 
volving a spat between myself and one 
Harry Steel - a provocateur against our 
organisation engaged in the public dis¬ 
semination of fabricated material that could 
have led to serious personal, political and 
even legal consequences for CPGB mem¬ 
bers. I repeatedly challenged this wretch 
to substantiate such claims or withdraw 
them. In the absence of this, I did indeed 
demand the man be removed from the list. 

But, Brian, why take my word for the 
nature of Mr Steel? After all, at one point 
Ian Donovan became so infuriated by this 
politically putrid individual that his flaming 
e-demons possessed him for a time and he 
was suspended from the UKLN by the 
“(then) CPGB members” you refer to. 

• The same dishonest method is evi¬ 
denced in comrade Miller’s attempt to im¬ 
ply that - effectively - the CPGB took “the 
side of the Telegraph over what it now 
belatedly admits was a blatant frame-up” 
of George Galloway. 

To substantiate this, the comrade cites 
Weekly Worker articles on the Galloway 
affair he does not like - including by a non- 
CPGB member. These he dubs “the gut 
response of the CPGB leadership to the 
attack on George Galloway”, the collective 
CPGB “record on the Galloway witch¬ 
hunt”. Against these, he contrasts the ar¬ 
ticles of Ian Donovan, which become 
disembodied ‘good things’, emptied of po¬ 


litical context or reference. Of course, Ian 
produced these commissioned Weekly 
Worker articles as a member of that very 
same leadership of the CPGB, as a promi¬ 
nent member of this organisation. Indeed, 
I have often encountered comrades who 
attacked the CPGB’s “softness” on Gallo¬ 
way ... citing Ian’s articles as proof. 

Lastly, I admit I have revised my ideas in 
the light of the rest of Brian’s letter. In this, 
we are told that attacks on the democracy 
of Respect by the CPGB are “ill-informed” 
and “grossly hypocritical”; that com¬ 
plaints against the crassly bureaucratic 
campaign of the SWP leadership to ensure 
that CPGB comrades were not elected as 
delegates to last October’s Respect con¬ 
ference is just “whinging”; that the ranks 
of the CPGB are dominated by 
“islamophobia” and “social chauvinist” 
first-camp politics, etc. 

In view of all of this, and notwithstand¬ 
ing the uncanny knowledge comrade 
Miller displays of the timetable and inner 
world of comrade Donovan, I repudiate 
any implications that Brian and Ian share 
anything other than a political DNA. 
‘Brian Miller’ is not Ian Donovan. He is 
obviously Chris Bambery ... 

Mark Fischer 
London 

Imperialist Balls 

John Ball’s uncritical summary of Thepoli¬ 
tics of empire rehashes some ‘anti-imperi¬ 
alist’ conventional wisdom, but misses the 
flaws of the book - its distortion of reality 
and its terrible political conclusions 
(‘Globalisation or imperialism’, December 
16). 

Alan Freeman, one of the book’s editors, 
is also a bag carrier for London mayor Ken 
Livingstone, associated with Socialist 
Action and the recent European Social 
Fomm. The book reflects these politics. 
Beneath its urbane pessimism, it is noth¬ 
ing less than a manifesto for second-camp 
‘socialism’ that abandons the central role 
of the working class. 

The book contains a pastiche of analy¬ 
sis, concluding that the world is entering 
an age similar to classical imperialism (1880- 
1914) - of protectionism, rivalry and war. But 
the evidence for this is noticeably thin. Just 
because the Kirchner government in Ar¬ 
gentina has rescheduled its debts with the 
IMF doesn’t prove that the ‘third world’ is 
ungovernable. The Kirchner government 
might represent its own national capital, but 
it is not an ‘anti-imperialist’ force. It is cer¬ 
tainly hostile to the occupied factories, the 
unemployed movement and the socialists 
active in the assemblies. 

And differences over the Iraq war don’t 
prove that the rivalry between the US and 
Europe today is on anything like the scale 
of the divisions that led to World War I. 
There are of course enmities between the 
imperialist powers - but to ignore other ten¬ 
dencies towards interdependence is to 
falsify reality. And to simply cram existing 
reality into theories of imperialism devel¬ 
oped nearly one hundred years ago does 
no service either to the Marxist tradition or 
the working class today. 

In fact the foreboding about 
globalisation is a device to rationalise the 
book’s anti-working class political strategy. 
Freeman spells this out explicitly in an in¬ 
terview in Labour Left Briefing. “If the 
working class globally was a force for de¬ 
feating imperialism, it would have done so. 
But non-working class movements have 
meanwhile inflicted important defeats on 
imperialism. This has to inform strategy” 
(November2004). 

For the advanced capitalist states, the 
book promotes the kind of populism found 
in the Stop the War Coalition in Britain. For 
example the chapter by Kate Hudson jus¬ 
tifies the STWC’s silence on Saddam and 
the Kurds, and its alliance with the Mus¬ 
lim Association of Britain fiindamentalists. 

For the rest of the world, the politics of 
nationalism dominate. The editors argue: 
“In the third world, social advance and 
national sovereignty are indissolubly linked 
... It is imperative for such movements that 
their state itself should be a part of the re¬ 


sistance ... Working class movements of 
the third world have to defend the sover¬ 
eignty of their state” (pp40-41). Freeman 
spells out what this means concretely in 
the Briefing interview: “movements such 
as Bolivarianism [in Venezuela] or the in¬ 
tense desire for Arab unity are supremely 
important”. 

And the book peddles a peculiar soft 
Stalinism, lamenting the collapse of the 
USSR and claiming that China and Cuba 
represent an alternative (pi2). Another 
contributor, Patrick Bond, sums up the 
political perspective, suggesting a “global 
popular front against the United States” 
(p211). More importantly, the book largely 
ignores the working class, not only as the 
subject of exploitation in the ‘dominant’ 
states but also in most of the ‘dominated’ 
states as well. The relative social weight of 
the working class in almost every country 
of the world is greater now than it was a 
century ago, even if the level of organisa¬ 
tion and political consciousness is lower 
in places. Yet the idea that workers of the 
world are the cmcial force against the em¬ 
pire of capital is simply absent from this 
book. 

Therefore as an analysis of reality it is 
one-sided and deficient, and the political 
conclusions it draws are downright reac¬ 
tionary. 

Paul Hampton 

Alliance for Workers’ Liberty 

Disservice 

Nick Rogers’ article, ‘US decline and the 
drive to war’, was heavily reliant on the 
comrade’s subjective version of the ‘ap¬ 
pearance’ of imperialism, dotted with 
soothsaying economic Rogersisms, crawl¬ 
ing with sixth form analysis on global capi¬ 
talist tensions, past, current and fixture, and 
replete with examples of the comrade’s no 
doubt hard-won ‘theoreticaF 
insightfulness: eg, “But economics does 
matter to the US even when its leaders are 
thinking strategically” ( Weekly Worker De¬ 
cember 9). 

The article falls well short of an “exami¬ 
nation of theoretical questions”, as you 
state in your introduction. In this evolving 
moment of decline, light-weight articles do 
socialist theory a disservice. I direct the 
comrade to more substantial thought in the 
shape of contributions from Hillel Ticktin: 
‘Where are we going today? The nature 
of the contemporary crisis’ Critique No30- 
31; ‘Theses on the present crisis’ Critique 
No32-33. ‘The third great depression’ Cri¬ 
tique No34; ‘The US war on Iraq and the 
world economy’ Critique No35. 

Jim Dvysdale 
Glasgow 

Malthus 

socialism 

There is more than a passing resemblance 
between the strands of Nathaniel Mehr’s 
arguments on the subject of African star¬ 
vation and old Malthus (‘Thank god it’s 
them...’, December 16). 

Malthus, we recall, caused a collective 
sigh of relief among the well-heeled upper 
class Christian folk when he ‘proved’ that 
giving to the poor not only did no good 
(they just used the aid to buy food and then 
bred more): it was positively bad for them. 
Of course it hurt them more than the pov¬ 
erty-stricken wretches they would no 


longer render assistance to, but better to 
be cmel than be kind in the short mn. 

I guess what we tell the starving fami¬ 
lies in Africa is that us giving aid to feed 
your kids will just make matters worse, so 
the children must die, because it will only 
be communist revolution worldwide 
which will solve these problems for good. 
Sorry, comrades, no rice or water today; 
take back your country and you won’t 
need it any more, starting now. There is 
no short-term solution to premature 
death, disease, malnutrition and a moun¬ 
tain of little corpses. We steely-eyed west¬ 
ern revolutionaries can be tough, you 
see; us letting you starve by inaction in 
the present will assist your ftiture genera¬ 
tions - if there are any left. 

If you think sending parcels of food off 
to starving people in the third world is just 
a conscience trip for middle class west¬ 
ern folk, what do you call not sending 
anything for fear of being labelled politi¬ 
cally incorrect or something equally as 
stupid? Giving aid through charity, it 
seems, is a distraction - from what? Class 
consciousness? I can’t see why the two 
are so totally mutually exclusive. Sup¬ 
porting Oxfam, for example, is not the 
political answer, is not the long-term so¬ 
lution, but it’ll save a few kids right now. 
This is basic communist humanitarianism, 
despite the fact that, no, it will not and 
cannot solve the problem on its own. 

Yes, we make the point at the same time, 
there is no Band Aid for the new Euro¬ 
pean fighter bomber is there? You don’t 
see many Trident submarine charity 
shops. Somehow there is always money 
for those things, but we have to get the 
begging bowl out to feed folk. Yes we can 
make those points and still want to assist 
dedicated charities at the same time. What 
do we lose that’s so bloody precious? 

Recently Freedom , the anarchist paper, 
ran a similar article on its front page, an¬ 
nouncing, “Thank god it’s them instead 
of you - it is us, Geldof, you twat!” If the 
point is there is poverty in this country 
and relative deprivation sorely felt, that’s 
true, but is anyone in their right mind sug¬ 
gesting the poverty of Africa and other 
third world countries is what we have in 
poor working class areas here? Sorry, I do 
not see corpses lying in the gutter, I do 
not see lines of starving people waiting 
for a drink of muddy, diseased water. It is 
them, and not us, by and large, but it’s not 
the fault of the working class internation¬ 
ally: it isn’t a choice of them or us, but all 
of us against the system of capitalism 
worldwide in all its different shades and 
hues of oppression. 

Who the hell thinks that the poor sin¬ 
gle mum in a slum has to feel grateftil she’s 
not living in Africa? Why would she draw 
that conclusion rather than one that pov¬ 
erty is relative but the root problem is the 
unequal distribution of wealth and power 
and our need to change the system? I do 
not think anyone thinks Feed the World 
is telling us to be grateftil for what we’ve 
got; that is not the point of Geldof’s ob¬ 
servation, is it? Even if he is now a recipi¬ 
ent of the new year’s honours list with 
privileges - and, no, obviously he is not a 
communist. I do not think, however, his 
concern for third world poverty is fake, 
or, as claimed by Mehr, the same as ac¬ 
tions of Nazis in the gas camps! 

Our communist humanity will not allow 
us not to try and render assistance in the 
here and now. While we work to change 


the whole bloody system, people are dy¬ 
ing now and assisting them is a simple act 
of solidarity. The argument put forward 
likewise reminds me of that wing of the 
anarcho movement and some crazed 
Trots, who see trade unions as obstacles 
to class war perse : we shouldn’t j oin them, 
shouldn’t organise through them; fight¬ 
ing for better wages and conditions now 
just perpetuates the system of wage-slav¬ 
ery. So ignore such ‘reformism’ and 
preach the revolution instead; you don’t 
need wages, comrades: it’s a distraction. 
Just ignore poverty and low pay and con¬ 
centrate on bringing down capitalism. It’s 
tough, but it’ll be better for all of us in the 
long mn. 

Such arguments are about as credible 
as Mehr’s, although his method seems 
to be to put forward conflicting views at 
the same time: “Some people will argue 
that even though it’s not going to change 
the world, it’ll raise lots of money and that 
can’t be a bad thing, and they might be 
right - it’s better to save one child than 
none at all.” But then he goes on to say: 
“... the philanthropist is a reactionary in 
the tradition of the SS death-squads and 
the tanks of Tiananmen Square - he is, if 
anything, more of a danger because of the 
moral legitimacy...” You can’t have it both 
ways. 

People who support such things as 
Band Aid and Oxfam are our people: they 
are people concerned about their fellow 
workers and wish to demonstrate a little 
basic human solidarity. They can see the 
disproportion of wealth and privilege, 
against the abject poverty and depriva¬ 
tion of the bulk of the world. They know 
damn well their pounds in the box aren’t 
going to permanently redress the situa¬ 
tion. They basically know a radical, world- 
wide solution must be the long-term 
answer, however we organise it, but mean¬ 
time, right now, they are trying to help. 

I can’t for the life of me see why 
Nathaniel and the rest of the ‘holier than 
thou’ gang on the left see it as impossible 
to hold both views, and why helping in 
this way necessarily means you can’t 
have just as high a class consciousness 
as them. All the people I know who are 
concerned enough to support things like 
Band Aid are also heavily involved in po¬ 
litical struggle and are well aware of how 
the system works. You know working 
class people worldwide always try and 
give each other a hand up, always try to 
ease the burden a little, always offer as¬ 
sistance to each other. That’s not patron¬ 
ising - its the way we live. No, it’s not 
enough. Who said it was? 

David Douglass 
email 

Teetotal 

socialism 

MarkFischer’s article ‘Binge-boozing Brit¬ 
ain’ reads to some extent like an apology 
for alcohol, in keeping with the 
romanticisation of‘real ale’ amongst most 
British left organisations (December 16). 
While the government is ostensibly cas¬ 
tigating the nation for ‘binge drinking’, it 
is nonetheless in the interests of those in 
power (including the drinks industry) to 
perpetuate the popularity of the con¬ 
sumption of alcohol. 

Fischer writes as if alcohol is an a pri¬ 
ori part of human society; while he con- 
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SSP-RESPECT _ 

No ‘categorical 
assurance’ 



cedes that dependence upon it may re¬ 
flect social alienation, he does not con¬ 
sider the proposition that it is a 
convenient part of the stupefying appa¬ 
ratus which engenders that alienation. He 
cites pseudo-socialist offshoots of the 
temperance movement as an example of 
the reactionary agenda behind cam¬ 
paigns against alcohol, but it should not 
therefore follow that teetotalism is an in¬ 
herently reactionary position. 

The reverse is possible: perhaps it may 
indeed be “absurd idealism”, but as a non¬ 
drinking socialist I believe in the idea that 
the human body and brain, common to 
all, are sufficient in themselves without the 
addition of external psychoactive chemi¬ 
cals, which are more often than not a symp¬ 
tom if not a tool of reaction. 

Fin Mason 
email 

No Kosova 
genocide 

I draw your attention to John Pilger’s re¬ 
cent article in the New Statesman , in 
which, using the imperialists’ own state¬ 
ments, he proves that genocide did not 
take place in Kosova. The ‘genocide’ we 
all read about (in both capitalist and so¬ 
cialist press) was in fact an outright lie 
used to justify Nato’s war of aggression 
against Serbia. 

Pilger also explodes the myth that the 
Kosova Liberation Army were any kind 
of freedom fighters who should have been 
supported on bourgeois democratic 
grounds - the ethnic cleansing of non-Al¬ 
banians and chaotic criminality now 
reigning in Kosova clearly proves the 
case. 

The Weekly Worker was one of the pa¬ 
pers on the British left who accepted (at 
least partially), and indeed participated in 
spreading, these lies of the imperialists. I 
am sure that I was not alone in being mis¬ 
led by you, and others like you on the left, 
into opposing those groups who argued 
for unconditional defence of Serbia 
against Nato and its KLA allies. 

Will there be any self-criticism of your 
former position now that hindsight shows 
it to be incorrect? 

Simon Keller 
email 

SWP wreckers 

I completely agree with you on the SWP. 
Their lack of internal democracy and re¬ 
fusal to work constructively with other 
groups is very depressing, as is their 
blinkered attitude towards oppression. 

How are we to achieve a more united 
left? - that is the question. Unfortunately, 
the SWP invariably wreck any attempts 
to achieve this (the 2001 Socialist Alliance 
conference springs to mind). 

Andrew Walton 
Socialist Party 

Nuclear family 

Sorry, Jane, but genuine communists do 
not defend the nuclear family: an institu¬ 
tion that subjects children to degradation 
and humiliation, relegating them to the 
status of private property - hence the term 
‘child stealing’ (Letters, December 16). 

Communists do not recognise any right 
of parents to control their children’s bod¬ 
ies, especially in light of the fact that preg¬ 
nant girls, fearful of their parents 
discovering their status, have turned to 
self-abortion, often with fatal conse¬ 
quences. 

So long as the capitalist system con¬ 
tinues to exist, its basic building block, the 
nuclear family, will be the subject of pro¬ 
tection by the bourgeois state, and this 
will always be at the expense of the chil¬ 
dren. Communists recognise no obliga¬ 
tion on the part of children to keep then- 
parents informed as to the whereabouts 
of their sexual organs. 

I’m amazed that Jane Davies even takes 
the time to read the Weekly Worker , as she 
is far removed ideologically from the com¬ 
munist movement. 

Michael Little 
Seattle 


John Rees: evasive 

T he Scottish Socialist Party 
leadership has been up in arms 
ever since George Galloway, 
the main figurehead of Respect, told 
the Mail on Sunday (Scottish edi¬ 
tion) that Respect has “already 
started to explore the best way to use 
the proportional representation list 
system to win Holyrood seats at the 
2007 elections” of the Scottish par¬ 
liament - in opposition to the SSP 
(December 5 2004). 

Comrade Galloway was using the 
opportunity presented to him by the 
crisis in the SSP caused by the events 
surrounding Tommy Sheridan. The 
SSP executive forced comrade 
Sheridan to resign as party convenor 
in November, in view of the allega¬ 
tions concerning his private life that 
were about to be splashed all over 
the News of the World in Scotland. 
Galloway told the Mail on Sunday : 
“I would certainly like to contend in 
Glasgow for the Scottish parliament 
elections. Tommy and I would be a 
great double act, a dream ticket, and 
people would vote for us.” 

We have suggested that Galloway 
was clumsily blurting out what the 
Socialist Workers Party, the main 
force behind Respect, was secretly 
hoping might come about as a result 
of the SSP crisis: Respect - or some 
other formation controlled by the 
SWP - would lure comrade Sheridan, 
along with hundreds of his follow¬ 
ers, away from the SSP, which it 
would eventually supplant as the 
major player on the left in Scotland. 

In a series of letters - to Respect, 
the SWP and the defunct Socialist 
Alliance - the SSP leadership called 
for Galloway’s statements to be re¬ 
pudiated. Something the SWP has 
pointedly refused to do. The SWP, 
in the shape of John Rees, Respect’s 
national secretary, merely stated that 
the ‘unity coalition’ “has no plans” 
to organise or contest elections in 
Scotland - rather different from the 
“categorical assurance” demanded 
by the SSP that it would never do so. 

In addition comrade Rees had pre¬ 
viously declined to respond to the 
direct question from SSP national 
secretary Allan Green as to whether 
Respect had been “ considering 
standing in the elections to the Scot¬ 
tish parliament, as this is what George 


Galloway is reported in the Mail on Sun¬ 
day as saying” (letter, December 12). 

While there is still no “categorical as¬ 
surance” from Rees about future inten¬ 
tions, his December 19 letter, reproduced 
below, denies that there have ever been 
“discussions in Respect” about organ¬ 
ising or standing in Scotland. I am sure 
that is true as far as Respect’s official 
structures are concerned. However, as 
for unofficial discussions - including 
between Rees himself and Galloway - 
that is another thing altogether. 

Comrade Rees’s pretence that George 


Galloway is merely one of many ordinary 
“individual members” of Respect who 
may “take a view different to the policy 
of the organisation” is laughable. Appar¬ 
ently, the SSP should simply have picked 
up the phone and John would have 
cleared up the ‘misunderstanding’ 
(caused, presumably, if we are to believe 
him, by Respect’s main figurehead lying 
about what had or had not been dis¬ 
cussed within Respect). 

Rees’s claim that Respect’s registra¬ 
tion with the Electoral Commission as an 
organisation intending to contest elec¬ 
tions in Scotland (as well as England and 
Wales) is only a precautionary measure 
“so that no other organisation can do 
so” is also rather less than convincing. 
Which mysterious “other organisation” 
would want to pretend to be Respect 
north of the border? 

That a “Scottish NGO” objected to the 
use of the name proves nothing. Lon¬ 
don mayor Ken Livingstone also threat¬ 
ened to challenge its use, but this was 
because he claimed people would con¬ 
fuse the new organisation with his an¬ 
nual ‘Respect festival’, not because he 
was thinking of contesting elections 
under the name himself. 

What is needed is neither the left na¬ 
tionalist SSP nor the left populist Re¬ 
spect, but a united, revolutionary 
working class party capable of organis¬ 
ing across the whole of Great Britain. 

Naturally that would include contest¬ 
ing elections everywhere, not leave the 
field clear for the SSP separatists or their 
co-thinkers in Wales (it is, by the way, a 
moot point whether ‘Forward Wales, the 
Welsh Socialist Party’ is a “more 
rightwing” organisation than Respect; 
it is certainly not “smaller” in terms of 
Wales). But the SWP can only answer 
the SSP’s arrogant nationalism with op¬ 
portunist evasion • 

Peter Manson 


ACTION 

London Communist 
Forum 

Sunday January 9, 5pm - ‘Rosa 
Luxemburg and the meaning of her 
tragedy’, using Istvan Meszaros’s 
The power of ideology as a study 
guide. 

Diorama Arts Centre, 34 Osnaburgh 
Street, London NW1 (nearest tubes: 
Regents Park, Great Portland Street). 

London Labour Left 

Next meeting - Wednesday January 
12, 7.30pm, Lucas Arms, Grays Inn 
Road. 

Bites 

Wednesday January 12 to Saturday 
February 5,8pm. A new play written 
by Kay Adshead and directed by 
Lisa Goldman. Bush Theatre, Shep¬ 
herds Bush Green, London W12. Box 
office: 020 7610 4224. Shepherds 
Bush or Goldhawk Road tubes. 
£13.50 (£9 cones). 

Preparing for 
general election 

Respect day school, Saturday Janu¬ 
ary 15, 10.30am to 5pm, Friends 
Meeting House, small conference 
room, Euston Road, London (near¬ 
est tubes: Euston, Euston Square). 
Local groups invited to send five 
people - prospective candidates, 
campaign managers, agents and 
press officers. £10 per person. 
Names of delegates to office@res- 
pectcoalition.org or by telephone to 
020 8980 3507 by Wednesday Janu¬ 
ary 12. 

SA Democracy 
Platform 

Open meeting - Saturday January 29, 
12.30pm, United Services Club, 
Gough Street, Birmingham. Organis¬ 
ing for February 5 Socialist Alliance 
AGM and for March 12 conference 
sponsored by SADP. 

Bums Night 

Respect celebration supper, Satur¬ 
day January 29, 7pm, Cittee of York 
pub, 22 High Holbom, London WC1 
(nearest tube: Holbom; buses: 8, 25, 
242, 17, 45, 46, 341). With Scottish 
piper. Haggis (meat or vegetarian) to 
be addressed by George Galloway 
MP. Tickets (£20) available from Re¬ 
spect national office. 

Campaign for Labour 
Parly Democracy 

Annual general meeting, Saturday 
February 19,1 lam to 4pm, Conway 
Hall, Red Lion Square, London. 

Stop the BNP 

Conference, Saturday February 26, 
9.30am to 5.30pm, TUC Congress 
House. 

Organised by Unite Against Fas¬ 
cism. 

Bring the troops 
home 

National demonstration, central Lon¬ 
don, Saturday March 19. 

Called by Stop the War Coalition as 
part of the European Social Fomm’s 
international day of action. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Demo¬ 
cratic Group, 

email rdgroup@yahoo.com 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the 
struggle going. Put our Party’s name 
and address, together with the 
amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not 
hesitate to contact us. 


Issue closed 

Letter to SSP national secretary 
Allan Green from Respect 


December 192004 

Dear Allan 

Thank you for your further corre¬ 
spondence of December 12. All your 
letters and my brief reply to your first 
letter were discussed by a full officers 
meeting of Respect last Thursday. The 
officers asked that I make the follow¬ 
ing points in a further brief reply. 

The Respect officers do not believe 
there is any ambiguity in Respect’s at¬ 
titude to the SSP; nor is there any in 
my first reply to you. But, once more 
and for the record, there are not now, 
nor have there ever been, any discus¬ 
sions in Respect about either organ¬ 
ising or standing in elections in 
Scotland. 

Furthermore, when individual mem¬ 
bers take a view different to the policy 
of the organisation there are better 
ways of dealing with it than through 
lengthy correspondence, accompa¬ 
nied by pages of comment in the party 
press. For instance, when Tommy 
spoke to what became the United So¬ 
cialist Party, George Galloway simply 
made a personal phone call to make it 
clear that we thought this an un¬ 
friendly act. You have heard no more 
from us on this issue, either in private 
or public and nor would you have 


done so, had your own response to 
this recent issue not been of such a 
different nature. 

You ask us to clarify our position on 
the Electoral Commission entry. I have 
already done this in previous corre¬ 
spondence. We have registered the 
name to cover Scotland so that no 
other organisation can do so. Doing 
so does not mean that we intend to 
stand in Scotland: merely that we want 
to prevent confusion, were someone 
else to do so using our name. This 
seemed an especially wise decision, 
given that one of the two objections 
raised against our registration with the 
Electoral Commission came from a 
Scottish NGO. 

The officers asked me to make it 
clear that we now regard this issue as 
closed. But we would be happy to 
meet SSP representatives to discuss 
further joint initiatives and mutually 
beneficial cooperation. We are keen to 
embrace such opportunities, despite 
the fact that your letter makes it clear 
that you will continue to call for a vote 
against Respect in Wales and to as¬ 
sist a smaller and more rightwing or¬ 
ganisation in Wales. 

Yours fraternally 
John Rees 
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No structure and no 



I n the run-up to the meeting, del¬ 
egations and groups from across 
Europe had published their pro¬ 
posals on the future of the ESF 
(see Weekly Worker December 16). 
The majority of proposals agreed 
that urgent changes are needed on a 
number of levels: firstly, the way our 
preparatory assemblies are con¬ 
ducted; secondly, the forum itself; 
and thirdly - and most importantly - 
our cooperation over and above our 
yearly (or biannual) event. 

Unfortunately, we did not even 
manage to come to any conclusions 
on the first level of our tasks, the or¬ 
ganisation of our assemblies (which 
currently take place every two 
months or so). The main reason for 
this disappointing outcome lies in the 
way this weekend meeting itself was 
organised: in short, there was no 
preparation at all which might have 
allowed for democratic and struc¬ 
tured discussion - which, of course, 
is the main problem with the assem¬ 
blies in the first place ... 

The only proposals available on 
the day were those brought along - 
already photocopied - by the delega¬ 
tions themselves. The chairs made no 
attempt to shape the meeting, despite 
a couple of attempts from the floor to 
at least adopt an outline agenda. With 
no agreed structure, the meeting 
started at 10.45am. By 11am there 
were 70 people on the speakers list. 
In the end, around 85 people must 
have spoken in that 


session, which lasted all day. 

Not everybody spoke on the fu¬ 
ture of the ESF. We also heard many, 
many speakers who treated us to ex¬ 
plorations of the particular issue that 
they are working on (racism, Pales¬ 
tine, agrarian issues, etc) - with no di¬ 
rect relevance to the purpose of the 
meeting, of course. 

Others felt the need to talk about 
the London ESF, which took place 
from October 14-17 2004. Fair enough: 
many wanted to express their disap¬ 
pointment with the undemocratic 
way in which the event was put to¬ 
gether and raise the various organi¬ 
sational problems encountered 
during the three days. Others, like the 
small sect Socialist Action (which ran 
the October ESF on behalf of London 
mayor Ken Livingstone with an iron 
fist), naturally viewed its task as that 
of painting the event with a rosy 
gloss. 

Apparently, for them the key things 
to mention were the “fantastic” ad¬ 
vances made in terms of women’s 
participation, the “inclusive nature” 
of the event and the “high level” of 
discussion on racism and Palestine. 
Although most ESF activists must 
have by now got used to the spin 
those comrades and their allies in the 
Socialist Workers Party put on Their 
event’, quite a few participants could 
not help chuckling over this attempt 
to rewrite ESF history. Everybody 
seemed quite aware that it was of 
course exactly the undemocratic and 
exclusive manner of organisation, the 
low level of debate and the lack 
of any palpable outcome at the 
event itself which triggered the 
need for this special assembly. 
In the seven-hour-long meet¬ 
ing on the Saturday, dozens of 
suggestions were made, 
various proposals put for¬ 
ward, many ideas raised - 
though most of them were 
desperately lacking in con¬ 
creteness and addressed 
vastly differing aspects of the 
ESF. For this rea¬ 
son, this ar¬ 
ticle will 


concentrate 
on the most 
far-going 
proposal. 


Luciano Muhlbauer 


On December 18-19, around 200 representatives from across 
Europe met in Paris to discuss the future of the European Social 
Forum. The overwhelming majority agreed that the problems of the 
ESF London should be seen as a wake-up call to rethink the way 
we organise and work together. Unfortunately, there was not much 
agreement on what changes should be made, reports Tina Becker 



ESF leadership? 

Sophie Zafari, one of the main del¬ 
egates from France who chairs most 
of the meetings (she is also a mem¬ 
ber of the Ligue Communiste Revo- 
lutionnaire and the French teachers 
union, FSU) suggested that a “cen¬ 
tral ESF organisational body” should 
be set up to oversee the various ESF 
networks. She also referred to it as 
a “commission”. However, she did 
not make clear if this should be 
elected or what exactly its remit 
would be. Christophe Aguiton 
from Attac France also thought that 
the “structure of the open assem¬ 
bly has reached its limit”. They 
were supported by Simo Endre from 
the Hungarian Social Forum, who 
backed the idea of a “secretariat of 
the ESF”, possibly with “rotating 
positions”. French comrades were 
a little shy on pushing this particu¬ 
lar proposal, as most delegations 
are against the idea of any form of 
permanent structure. For example, 
Jacques Nikonoff, the current 
leader of Attac France, argued 
against such a commission, fearing 
it might lead to the creation of some 
kind of international leadership. 

And Luciano Muhlbauer, who 
represents the militant union 
SinCobas and is a member of 
Rifondazione Comunista, thought 
that “our current structures funda¬ 
mentally follow those of the social¬ 
ist movements in the past. These 
structures are not adequate any 
more. We need to move on if we 


want to work for an alternative Eu¬ 
rope”. 

In order to work out such an alter¬ 
native, however, in our view we 
would be taking a big step forward if 
we actually adopted the disciplined 
structures of the best of our social¬ 
ist predecessors. In an attempt to 
make our meetings attractive to the 
so-called anti-globalisation move¬ 
ments, we are imprisoned by the 
Tyranny of structurelessness’. The 
Paris assembly was a perfect exam¬ 
ple: there are no minutes, no agen¬ 
das, and the totally ineffective 


chairs let everybody talk about 
anything and nothing. 

So by the end of the first day - as 
usual - the unelected leadership of 
the ESF (or “small international 
working group”, as it is called in 
ESF-speak) had to get together to 
draw up a list of all the proposals 
that had been made. At least that 
was the group’s remit, as agreed in 
the assembly. But when it came to 
its meeting, attended by 25 or so 
other comrades in the evening, this 
had changed quite a bit. Most com¬ 
rades in the room wanted to con- 


ESF diary 

March 2006, Athens - European Social Forum IV 

Saturday-Sunday January 15-16, Brussels - meeting to discuss 
proposals on the future of the ESF. Details to be confirmed. 

Saturday January 15, 1pm, Brussels - meeting to discuss 
European-wide March 19 demonstrations against neoliberalism 
and war 

Saturday-Sunday February 26-27, Athens - ESF preparatory 
assembly. 

Friday February 25 - meetings of various networks and working 
groups. 

Saturday March 19, Brussels - international demonstration 
against neoliberalism and war. Simultaneous demonstrations in 
other countries. 

October - Campaign for a Social Europe conference. Details to 
be confirmed. 










Is the crisis over? 



decisions 51 ?cpgb 


initiative to come together them- single suggestion on the future of 
selves. Surely, we cannot allow this the ESF. 

important task to fall by the board? This, of course, reflects the 

deeply economistic outlook the 
No ideas from SWP comrades have on political ques- 

It was interesting to see how little tions like Europe. If you think that 
our comrades from the Socialist Europe is “boring” and a “non-is- 
Workers Party had to say on any of sue” (as SWP central committee 
these vital matters. SWP members member Chris Nineham puts it), 
in various guises (Globalise Resist- then why bother working out a 
ance, G8 committee, Unite, Stop the strategy on how to unite the Euro- 
War Coalition, etc) got up to sim- pean left? In the view of the SWP, 
ply talk about whichever campaign Europe is an issue that belongs to 
they happen to be involved in. Blair, Berlusconi and Schroder. So 
Most contributions had nothing or there is no need to attempt to build 
very little to do with the ESF. Incred- a vision for our own Europe from 
ibly, not one SWP comrade made a below • 


Anne Me Shane putting forward the CPGB’s propsals 



New year 
resolution 


centrate on the proposals they 
agreed on - with the aim of present¬ 
ing them the next morning as ‘con¬ 
sensus’ to the assembly. 

Unsurprisingly, a few comrades 
from an autonomous/anarchist 
background who attended the 
working group vehemently op¬ 
posed this. They correctly criti¬ 
cised the falseness of the proposed 
‘consensus’, but then absurdly in¬ 
sisted that all we could do was pro¬ 
duce a list of all the proposals made 
during the day without any recom¬ 
mendation. 

However, firstly, nobody had 
been charged with taking notes from 
which such a list could be drawn 
up. Secondly, what was the point of 
a working group, when a minute- 
taker could have done the job? 
Thirdly, and most importantly, why 
bother with proposals that the main 
delegations from Europe would 
not agree with anyway? So in the 
end, everybody blocked every¬ 
body else and the three-hour meet¬ 
ing produced pretty much no 
results at all. 

Sophie Zafari has since pub¬ 
lished her impressions of the deci¬ 
sions made - but, as usual, in the 
absence of any proper structure 
(not to mention voting, of course), 
nobody had any clear idea of just 
what was agreed and what was not, 
and inevitably Sophie’s compte 
rendu was very much her own per¬ 
sonal take. The only agreement I 
recognise as really having been 
reached was that the ESF should, 
from March 2006, only take place 
every two years instead of annu¬ 
ally (although most comrades 
linked this with a need to increase 
our cooperation in other areas). 

She also writes that “there is 
agreement to abandon the tradi¬ 
tional structure (plenary sessions, 
seminars, workshops) and work on 
a model based on seminars”. I quite 
distinctly recall the Italian comrades 
rejecting this - they quite rightly 
want to keep some centrally organ¬ 
ised ESF meetings (ie, what we call 
plenary sessions), where some of 
the main discussions on the Euro¬ 
pean left can be had. 

Another meeting of this unac¬ 
countable group has been pencil¬ 
led in for January 15-16 in Brussels, 
where proposals on the future of 
the ESF are again to be discussed. 
However, as we go to press, there 
has been no confirmation that this 
meeting will actually go ahead. 

Quite obviously, we need a small 
group of people from different po¬ 
litical and organisational back¬ 
grounds with a mandate to make 
some real progress on this and 
other issues. It would be a great 
step forward if we had a group of 
people on whom we can rely to pre¬ 
pare assemblies, oversee and facili¬ 
tate the setting up of networks and 
other such practical tasks. That 
could be one central body, or it 
could be separate groups - but the 
main thing is that they should be 
accountable to the rest of us. 

In addition, however, we also 
need a political leadership that can 
have proper debates on the way for¬ 
ward for the European left. If this 
cannot be set up within the struc¬ 
tures of the ESF, then those inter¬ 
ested in the closest possible unity 
between our forces must take the 


W e were a tantalising £20 short 
in our final fund of 2004, our 
total reaching £480, thanks to dona¬ 
tions from TR (£50), GS (£30), RB, OP 
and FD (£20 each), along with a 
number of smaller gifts. 

The contributions from GS and RB 
came via our website, and they were 
just two of the 33,966 who visited 
cpgb.org.uk over the last three weeks. 
Surprisingly though, only 388 of them 
chose to download our bumper 
Christmas issue, most comrades de¬ 
ciding to read online instead. 

I know this has been a bit of a con¬ 
stant theme, but what if just a few more 
of those web readers followed the ex¬ 


ample of GS and RB each week? Even 
£50 more donated via our PayPal fa¬ 
cility would substantially ease our 
money worries - and help us to in¬ 
crease the quality of our paper. 

Anyone care to make a new year’s 
resolution of a regular donation, either 
via the website or perhaps by taking 
out a standing order, however small? 
That would really set us off to a good 
start in 2005. 

Robbie Rix 


Ask for a bankers order form, 
or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Democratise ESF assemblies 

• Political parties must be able to participate openly at all levels of 

the ESF - for the open clash of ideas in front of the working class. We 
must not allow them to be sidelined to round-table discussions or 'spe¬ 
cial meetings’. This is deeply dishonest: not only do parties play leading 
roles in the social movements across Europe - they are centrally involved 
in organising the ESF. By forcing members of the SWP, LCR or Rifondazione 
Comunista to hide behind front organisations we make the ESF process 
a lot less transparent than it could be. Participants should be informed 
as to why representatives of Globalise Resistance, the Stop the War 
Coalition, Genoa 2001, Project K and others always agree with each 
other. 

• Discussion documents should be circulated in advance. National 
delegations do come with proposals - but they are not written down. Add 
to this the fact that often complex concepts have to be translated and 
that very different political trends use different political vocabulary and 
you have a recipe for misunderstanding and confusion. 

• We need meetings with an agreed agenda and proper minutes that 
record the decisions taken - as well as the debates that have led to those 
decisions. We have nothing to hide and the working class across Eu¬ 
rope should be able to test and scrutinise those that claim to lead it. The 
partial involvement of political parties, for example, was agreed almost 
three years ago, but the organisers of this year’s ESF have forgotten’ 
about it - and there are no minutes to prove otherwise 

• Permanent working groups on certain practical ESF issues could 
free the EPA to concentrate on the bigger picture, the politics of the ESF 
and on sorting out particular problems that have occurred. Naturally, these 
permanent working groups and their email discussion lists should be 
open to anybody who wants to participate. 

Politicise the ESF 

• For real debates in the plenary sessions of the ESF (or t>ig meet¬ 
ings’, as some want to rename them). Plenary sessions should not be 
abolished - but they need a radical overhaul. Speakers should not be 
selected according to a 'national quota’ or whether they are close politi¬ 
cal allies of the ruling clique. These flagship meetings of the ESF should 
reflect the real political differences and outlooks that exist on the Euro¬ 
pean left. And by preparing for these meetings (ie, having political de¬ 
bates on the question of the hijab, the occupation of Iraq, the European 
Union, etc), we will actually start to clarity - and hopefully overcome - our 
own political differences. 

So we should first of all identity the areas where clarification is most 
required, and then national delegations and international networks should 
consider which speakers would best be suited to provide a particular 
viewpoint. At the ESF 2004 in London, no consideration at all was given 
to the content of a speaker’s contribution. All that mattered was their 
position in society - which explains why 13 members of the trade union 
bureaucracy were appointed to speak in the 30 plenary sessions, but 
not a single trade union militant was allowed by the SWP-Socialist Ac¬ 
tion. 

It was, after all, the union bureaucracy that to a large extent spon¬ 
sored the ESF - though, as with other financial questions, ESF activists 
are not allowed to know about details of the unions’ donations and 
whether they were conditional on speakers’ slots. 

• Use the EPA to build and develop European-wide campaigns and 
networks. As our networks are so weak and underdeveloped, one day 
of every EPA weekend should be dedicated to the setting up and devel¬ 
oping of such networks and discussing their political outlooks and ob¬ 
jectives. This recognises that coordinating our campaigns and activities 
is not just a nice idea, but vital. We need continent-wide campaigns, 
strikes and demonstrations against cuts, privatisations, war and all at¬ 
tacks on our class and the democratic rights it has won. 

• A democratically elected and accountable leadership of the ESF 
that can take decisions and act. There is an unelected and unaccount¬ 
able international leadership that huddles together whenever decisions 
are to be made. It instructs chairs on their 'rulings’ on how a debate 
should be conducted and how a meeting should progress. But, at the 
moment, we cannot hold it accountable and or challenge it, as it has not 
been elected - officially it does not exist. All meetings at all levels should 
be open to observers. 

• The CPGB argues that a Communist Party of the European Union 

is needed to unite our class on the highest possible level. A real Com¬ 
munist Party, that is: where political debates can be held in the open, 
where minority viewpoints can find democratic expression - but which 
acts in a united way. 
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No to their 

constitution 


The most positive outcome 
of the weekend was the 
setting up of a European¬ 
wide campaign against the 
EU constitution, reports 
Anne Me Shane 


R espresentatives of organi¬ 
sations from 16 countries 
came together on the 
evening of December 18 to 
set up the ‘Network for a No of the Eu¬ 
ropean Left to the European Consti¬ 
tutional Treaty’. The immediate aim is 
to share information and discuss how 
to campaign together in the coming 
months and years. 

The main difficulty with the meet¬ 
ing was that, since it was organised 
outside the official ESF structure, we 
did not have any proper translation 
facilities and had to rely on volunteers. 
This produced confusion, especially 
as each of us knows so little known 
about what is happening in other EU 
states at the moment. Nevertheless, 
some light was thrown on the situa¬ 
tion in various countries and reports 
were taken from all countries present. 

Some of the contributions showed 
that we need to do a lot more talking 
to clarify our ideas and come to com¬ 
mon positions. For example, Franco 
Russo from Italy’s Rifondazione 
Comunista reported that most of the 
left in Italy agrees with Silvio 
Berlusconi that there should be no 
referendum on the constitution. Com¬ 
rades in the CPGB argued that this 
could quite conceivably be changed. 
An imaginative campaign for a refer¬ 
endum would change the balance of 
opinion. 

The first country to have a referen¬ 
dum is Spain on February 20. It was 
reported that the ‘no’ campaign in 
Catalonia has organised a demonstra¬ 
tion on February 12, to which Euro¬ 
pean comrades are invited. France will 
most likely have its referendum in the 
middle of2005 and Britain in 2006. The 
other countries where referendums are 
planned are Holland, Denmark, Portu¬ 
gal, Poland, the Czech Republic and 
Ireland. 

There are also campaigns for popu¬ 
lar consultation in Greece, Austria 
and Belgium, with the Trade Union 
Confederation in Austria demanding 
a referendum. The Party of the Euro¬ 
pean Left has decided to campaign 
against the constitution and its ratifi¬ 
cation. The German Party of Demo¬ 
cratic Socialism (PDS), the Communist 
Party of France (PCF) and 
Rifondazione Comunista have all de¬ 
clared themselves for a ‘no’ vote - 
some of them only after fierce internal 
battles. Attac Europe has also come 
out against the constitution. 

But European social democratic par¬ 
ties and their allies in the main trade 
union bodies are mainly for a ‘yes’ 
vote. This, linked with the lack of in¬ 
formation and indifference among the 
general population, creates important 
stumbling blocks for our ‘no’ cam¬ 
paign. It was agreed at the meeting 
that publicity was vital in all countries 
to show that the campaign is a Euro¬ 
pean-wide one. 

It was felt that this was particularly 
important in order to differentiate our¬ 
selves from the rightwing and nation¬ 
alistic forces that will also campaign 
for a ‘no’. The situation differs in vari¬ 
ous countries, but there is no doubt 
that reactionary and nationalist forces 


across the continent will jump on the 
anti-EU bureaucracy bandwagon. It 
was agreed that our left campaign 
needed to distinguish itself from them 
by putting forward a vision of a Eu¬ 
rope from below in opposition to 
neoliberal Europe. 

The only participants in the meet¬ 
ing from Britain were the CPGB and 
Hilary Wainwright from Red Pepper. 
This is despite the fact that the meet¬ 
ing was widely advertised among par¬ 
ticipants at the ESF assembly. The 
continued lack of interest in any Eu¬ 
ropean left project shown by the SWP 
and others in Britain is shameful. 
When the next Labour government 
announces the date for the referen¬ 
dum, you can bet they will call for a 
‘no’ vote. But in the meantime they are 
quite content to let the chauvinists 


take a lead on the question. As far as 
they are concerned, the working class 
should not bother itself which such 
difficult, high-political, matters. In¬ 
stead workers should concentrate on 
fighting for wage increases and 
against job cuts. 

But, with France and Britain being 
the main potential obstacles to the rati¬ 
fication of the treaty, the campaigns 
in these countries are vital to the 
whole of the European working class 
movement. Not surprisingly therefore, 
there was much interest in the situa¬ 
tion in Britain. This provides those of 
us who want to build a movement 
from below with a real challenge. 

The meeting agreed to create a mail¬ 
ing list for the purposes of discussion 
and common action and this has sub¬ 
sequently been set up and is already 


functioning. It also agreed to organ¬ 
ise an ‘Appeal against the constitu¬ 
tional treaty and for another Europe’ 
and to create a common manifesto. 
We will support campaigns in coun¬ 
tries where referenda are taking place 
and organise international meetings in 
various cities. A press conference is 
to take place in Athens to coincide 
with a meeting of the European mem¬ 
bers of parliament at the end of Feb¬ 
ruary to launch the European appeal. 

This vital meeting marked a turning 
point in developing some real unity 
among the European left. The recog¬ 
nition of this need for unity was also 
reflected in a meeting held the follow¬ 
ing day to discuss our recently set up 
‘Campaign for a Social Europe’ (see 
Weekly Worker October 21). This cam¬ 
paign involves many of the same peo¬ 


ple, but is also open to those who are 
in favour of or neutral on the consti¬ 
tution. There was an agreement to 
meet again on February 24, just before 
the next ESF preparatory meeting in 
Athens. Also, there will be a two-day 
conference in October - on the first 
anniversary of the signing of the 
treaty. 

The difference between the two 
campaigns, however, is that of prac¬ 
tical focus. A Campaign for a Social 
Europe cannot realistically duck the 
question of the constitution. It is go¬ 
ing to be the key question in Europe 
over the next couple of years. In or¬ 
der for us to have any possibility of 
real unity we must address ourselves 
collectively to that question. The 
campaign for a ‘no’ vote is doing just 
that • 


Weekly Worker reporters spoke to comrades across Europe about the importance of 
the left campaign against the constitution 


Italy 

Franco Russo, 
Rifondazione Comunista 


In Italy there is a peculiar situa¬ 
tion where there are forces fun¬ 
damentally opposed to the 
treaty, who would nevertheless 
vote for it if there was a referen¬ 
dum. This is particularly the case 
with the main trade union body, 
the Confederazione Generale 
Italiana del Lavoro (CGIL). How¬ 
ever, as this is a constitutional 


treaty, there will be no need for the 
Italian government to hold a referen¬ 
dum. We on the left actually do not 
want a referendum, as the main par¬ 
ties from both left and right will call 
for a ‘yes’ vote and Italians will in the 
main vote that way. At the same time 
we want to continue to engage in the 
struggle for social rights under the 
constitution and we want to work 


with other groups across Europe. In 
France and Britain there are also re¬ 
actionary forces that are out to de¬ 
feat the constitution and it is 
important that we as the left work to¬ 
gether. It is a very contradictory situ¬ 
ation. We must affirm a Europe from 
the left and produce a document that 
puts forward principles that affirms 
that other Europe • 



Germany 

Hugo Braun, Attac and German 
Communist Party (DKP) 



The German government unfortunately 
does not have to organise a referendum 
on the question. However, many Social 
Democrats - including in the leadership 
- are still flirting with idea of conduct¬ 
ing a referendum in order to appear 
democratic and in tune with the peo¬ 
ple. It would need a change in the Ger¬ 
man constitution, but polls show that 
the overwhelming majority of Germans 
would vote ‘yes’, so that is not a par¬ 
ticularly dangerous proposal. 

The most serious forces on the left 
are now against the constitutional 
treaty and even the Party of Demo¬ 


cratic Socialism has finally made up its 
mind. A range of leftwing and peace 
organisations in Germany are cur¬ 
rently in the process of launching a 
united campaign against the consti¬ 
tution, which also calls for a referen¬ 
dum to be held. This would give us 
plenty of opportunities to launch a 
campaign to argue for the kind of Eu¬ 
rope we want - even if the majority (I 
would guess maybe 60%) of Germans 
would in the end vote to adopt the 
treaty. Many have started to become 
interested in debating the EU with the 
signing of the treaty and the introduc¬ 


tion of the euro last year - for dec¬ 
ades, we simply ‘grew’ into the EU, 
without much discussion or ques¬ 
tioning. 

The left in Germany criticises the 
treaty mainly for the way in which 
it prescribes neoliberal capitalism as 
its foundation. Naturally, the mili¬ 
tarism expressed in the treaty and 
the proposals for a European-wide 
army are further key points for us. 
As a third critical point for us would 
be a far more democratic involve¬ 
ment of the peoples of Europe in the 
decision-making process • 
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France 

Marc Mangenot, Fondation 
Copernic 


The situation in France is interesting: 
a large section of the population is 
strongly against the constitution. The 
left is calling for a ‘no’ vote and the So¬ 
cialist Party has joined with the 
rightwing parties in calling for a ‘yes’. 
The Socialist Party has, however, seen 
a serious split after almost half the mem¬ 
bership voted to oppose the constitu¬ 
tion. The party suffered big attacks 
from the French mainstream media who 
totally support the constitution and 
pretend that France is the only coun¬ 


try in Europe that has any campaign of 
opposition to the constitution. 

The Green Party has yet to have its 
referendum to decide on its position. 
Attac held an internal referendum and 
84% of its members voted ‘no’. The 
Communist Party of France (PCF) has 
also joined forces with the ‘no’ cam¬ 
paign. The situation in the trade un¬ 
ions is confused, however, and the 
main trade union body, the 
Confederation Generate du Travail 
(CGT), is currently discussing it, as is 


the largest teachers’ union, the 
Federation Syndicate Unitaire (FSU). 
The Christian trade unions are prob¬ 
ably going to come out for a ‘yes’ vote. 
But there may be a problem, in that 
some of the unions that are against the 
constitution may not campaign 
against it. Also a mass campaign of 
education is needed to inform the 
people of what is actually involved. 
We want to campaign for ‘no’ to the 
constitution of neoliberalism, but 
‘yes’ to a Europe from below • 



Elisabeth Gaultier, 
Attac and PCF 

Many people wrongly hold the idea that Europe needs a constitution to op¬ 
pose the US. Also we are being told by the social democrats that we are alone 
in France in opposing the constitution. Clearly we need to work together and 
share information. There is a strong European dimension to the forthcoming 
French referendum # 


Catalonia 

Roser Palol, Campaign 
Against the Constitution 
in Catalonia 


We have been working for over a 
year as part of a bigger platform 
against the constitution. We are 
working more in Catalonia, but 
have links with other organisations 
in the rest of Spain. We believe that 
if the popular vote turns out the 
government will not win the forth¬ 
coming referendum, as the major¬ 
ity of people would not be in 
favour. But at least half the popu¬ 
lation in Spain do not know any¬ 
thing about the European 
constitution. In fact the ‘no’ cam¬ 
paign has informed more people 
than the Spanish government. It is 
impossible to get the full text of the 
constitution in libraries and in 
bookshops and the population as 
a whole do not know what is go¬ 
ing on. 

The main trade unions in Spain 
are for the constitution - the most 
important being the Comisiones 
Obreras and the General Union of 
Workers (UGT). However, there 
are critical voices within the 
UGT. The Socialist Party is for, 
but the Communist Party is 
against. In Catalonia the situa¬ 
tion is a little bit different, as the 
nationalists are for a ‘no’ vote, 
as they want the right to self-de¬ 
termination. The outcome of the 
referendum may resemble that on 
Nato 12 years ago, where the vote 
in the Spanish state was ‘yes’, 
but in Catalonia it was ‘no’. 

Our ideology is not against Eu¬ 
rope - those feelings that exist in 


Britain are rare in Spain. We are for a 
social and peaceful Europe. We are 
against a neoliberal Europe and the 
meeting we had last night to discuss 
a common campaign was very posi¬ 
tive, setting up common objectives. It 
is very interesting to see the different 
social realities throughout Europe. 
People should come to Barcelona on 
February 12 for our international con¬ 
ference and demonstration against the 
constitution. It will be good for us to 
tell people that there are similar cam¬ 
paigns elsewhere. 

The most important thing at the mo¬ 
ment is to share information. I will 
need to consider where else we can 
go. Hopefully together we can be ef¬ 
fective -1 certainly feel more positive 


now that we have started to work 
together # 



PUBLICATION 

Draft programme 
of the CPGB 


In 1981 the Leninists of the 'official' CPGB 
announced their open, disciplined and principled 
struggle to reforge the Communist Party. 

This draft programme represents a milestone in 
this defining task. 

Now republished in pamphlet form. £1.50 or 
€2.00 (including postage). 


draft 

programme 


Communist 
Party books 
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Jitck Conrad 
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Problems 
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■Which road? 

The programmes of ‘official communism’ were designed to serve those in the 
workers’ movement who had no interest in revolution, those who preferred 
compromise with capitalism rather than its destruction. 

Jack Conrad also deals with the reformist programme of Peter Taaffe’s group 
and lays the groundwork necessary for drafting a revolutionary programme. 

£6.95/€ll 

■ From October to August 

Articles by Jack Conrad, charting the rise and demise of the USSR from Stalin’s 
monocratic dictatorship to the twists and turns of Gorbachev’s perestroika and 
Yeltsin’s counter-coup. Throughout there is a stress on the necessity of de¬ 
mocracy. 

£6.95/€ll 

■ In the enemy camp 

Examines the theory and practice of communist electoral work. Particular at¬ 
tention is paid to the Bolsheviks’ anti-boycottism and their strategy for revo¬ 
lution. Vital for principled activists. 

£4.95/€7.50 

■ Problems of communist organisation 

What is the correct balance between democracy and centralism? Jack Conrad 
explores this thorny issue and shows that unity in action is only sustainable 
when minorities have the right to organise and become the majority. 

£4.95/€7.50 

■ A plan for miners 

The Communist Party’s ‘anti-submission’ to the Tory government’s 1992 coal 
review. The case is made for working class self-activity and socialism. Arthur 
Scargill famously disowned it. 

£1.00/€1.50 

■ Remaking Europe 

Jack Conrad argues that the working class can and must establish a fully ar¬ 
ticulated programme with a view to winning our own, social, Europe. A Europe 
stamped by the working class, which is ready for its domination and rapid 
emancipatory extension. 

£5.00/€7.50 

Buy all 6 books for £20/€30 and save £9.80/€l6 
Delivery free within the United Kingdom 
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Remaking Europe □ 
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IMPERIALISM 



Nick Rogers concludes his examination of theoretical questions 
arising from the Iraq war 


I n my first article ( Weekly Worker De¬ 
cember 9 2004) I argued that the geo¬ 
political perspective of the ruling 
group within the US administration - the 
so-called neo-conservatives - was the 
main driving force behind the series of 
manoeuvres that led to the US invasion 
of Iraq. The neo-cons have a strategic ob¬ 
jective of strengthening and defending 
US military and economic supremacy into 
the foreseeable future. The long-term 
need of the US economy and of the 
economies of potential rivals and allies for 
oil is an important aspect of this objec¬ 
tive. 

Hillel Ticktin, in ‘The US war on Iraq and 
the world economy’ ( Critique no35, April 
2004) and ‘Iraq and the myths of oil deter¬ 
minism’ ( Weekly Worker August28 2003), 
advances a radically different thesis, 
which is closely linked to his understand¬ 
ing of the decline of capitalism. 

Decline of capitalism 

From our historical vantage-point we are 
able to study various social systems (or 
modes of production) that have passed 
into history. We are able to discuss those 
features which defined successive stages 
in their evolution - as they passed from 
vibrant youth to maturity and then to in¬ 
creasingly decrepit old age before being 
superseded by new social forms. 

For Marxists capitalism is not the end 
point of human history. We do not accept 
the view that we inhabit an era of perma¬ 
nent social stasis, in which social relations 
will continue unchanged for centuries to 
come. Hillel Ticktin has devoted a large 
part of his intellectual work to investigat¬ 
ing the ways in which capitalism has 
changed. He seeks to describe those fea¬ 
tures which define the place of the cur¬ 
rent stage of capitalism in the history of 
capitalism’s social evolution. 

It is a stage (or epoch), moreover, that 
Ticktin - openly following in the tradition 
of Lenin, Bukharin and Trotsky - charac¬ 
terises as the decline, or decay, of capital¬ 
ism. These writers described a progressive 
concentration of production, the growth 
of monopolies, in which the interlinking 
of the banking industry and productive 
industry played an important role. The 
carving up of industries within domestic 
economies between mighty combines 
and cartels presaged a division of the ter¬ 
ritories of the world between the most 
powerful capitalist states. The export of 
capital was a key feature of the new stage 
of capitalism, while not blunting the strug¬ 
gle for sources of raw materials and mar¬ 
kets for the export of commodities. 

Concentration and monopoly meant 
that the competition between capitalists 
became fused with the struggle between 
the most powerful states over the division 
and redivision of the world’s resources 
and markets. The consequence: the kill¬ 
ing fields of two world wars. 

Lenin used the term ‘imperialism’ to de¬ 
scribe the new era of capitalism (and also 
monopoly and finance capital), which he 
considered to be no less than “the high¬ 
est stage of capitalism”. Lenin describes 
the parasitism of the capitalism of the first 
decades of the 20th century, in which “a 
tendency to stagnation and decay” and 
the export of capital open the possibility 
of the industrialisation of the colonies. He 
envisages the transformation of the im¬ 
perialist countries into “rentier states”, 
drawing on a “vast tribute from Asia and 
Africa”, where most productive economic 
activity occurs. 

Ticktin follows in this tradition, but 
moves beyond Lenin’s empirical descrip¬ 
tion of the new capitalist era of his day to 
describe the features of the “decline of 
capitalism” in terms of Marx’s political 


economy: “So we are talking about the 
relative decline of capital, the decline of 
value. Value itself is being superseded as 
the controlling aspect of capitalism ... 
Today factories are much more complex, 
firms are very much bigger, there is greater 
integration between one firm and another, 
and the level of competition in real terms 
is very much lower... the role of value is 
being reduced, squeezed out, supple¬ 
mented ... one has therefore to say that 
capitalism is becoming, as it were, less 
capitalist” ( Weekly Worker December 16 
1999). 

For Ticktin capitalist monopolies con¬ 
trol and manipulate the prices they are 
charged by their suppliers and the prices 
they charge the consumers of their com¬ 
modities. Furthermore, they are more and 
more dependent on the intervention of the 
state to create a favourable environment 
and effectively administer an economy 
that can less and less rely on market forces 
to manage capitalism. To the extent that 
the exchange of commodities in a ‘free’ 


market becomes less important, the law 
of value as described by Marx - in which 
the value of the labour necessary to pro¬ 
duce commodities determines the propor¬ 
tion in which they are exchanged for one 
another - is undermined. 

The situation reaches its most acute 
form when we look at the exchange of 
commodities between one national 
economy and another. No longer does 
gold serve as an international standard 
underpinning currencies. Governments 
print paper currencies and struggle with 
each other on the world’s foreign ex¬ 
changes to set the rates at which they 
convert. For Ticktin it is impossible to talk 
about value in relation to international 
trade when governments can so easily 
manipulate currencies to serve the inter¬ 
ests of their own national economies. 

In this era of the decline of the law of 
value, Ticktin argues that “crisis becomes 
the normal mode of existence of capital. 
And the solution, in the last 50 years or 
so, has been war, whether cold or hot” 
(Weekly Worker August 28 2003). On the 
ideological plane, first fear of Stalinism and 
now international ‘terrorism’ and the 


threat of rogue states serve to create a 
climate in which the state can crack down 
on civil liberties and democratic rights. 
Capitalist states are able to demand the 
loyal support of every patriotic citizen and 
characterise as treachery movements that 
challenge the existing social order. 

On the economic plane, arms produc¬ 
tion is the ultimate tool in the armoury of 
the state in seeking to stabilise the 
economy. According to Ticktin, the mili¬ 
tary sector helps to subsidise and direct 
the national economy. It allows the state 
to reduce underconsumption and 
disproportionality in the economy. Ex¬ 
penditure on arms also helps to dissipate 
the current surplus of capital, for which a 
declining capitalism cannot find adequate 
avenues of investment. It is ideal for this 
role because military goods date very 
quickly (and therefore need to be re¬ 
placed), military research and develop¬ 
ment play a strategic role throughout the 
economy, and military production does 
not compete with other capitalist sectors 


(all arguments from Critique No35). 

Ticktin also notes a social role. Military 
production does not add to the social 
wage of workers (as do education and 
health expenditure) and military control in 
arms factories imposes direct military dis¬ 
cipline on a section of the working class, 
so helping to maintain working class op¬ 
pression. 

For Ticktin, the war in Iraq underlined 
the importance of the ‘war on terror’ and 
justified increasing military expenditure, 
in a desperate attempt to stabilise a US 
capitalism unable to resolve the contra¬ 
dictions of decline. Other explanations 
may have “a limited validity”, but this was 
the “structural reason driving the US gov¬ 
ernment to act, a reason so powerful that 
the administration was compelled to go 
to war”. 

Ticktin’s discussion of the role of arms 
production in the US economy contains 
many truths. Arms production has been 
a cmcial lever in the economic policy of 
US governments. The increase in military 
expenditure under Reagan (coupled with 
tax cuts) did lead to a Keynesian-style 
economic boom. Anyone familiar with the 


‘pork-barrel’ bargaining that is such a char¬ 
acteristic feature of US politics will recog¬ 
nise the role of federal military spending 
in key electoral districts. And, most im¬ 
portant of all, the US lead in military tech¬ 
nology translates into spin-offs in civilian 
high-technology fields. In effect US gov¬ 
ernment expenditure is subsidising many 
of the US’s most globally competitive in¬ 
dustries - so much for the land of ‘free 
enterprise’. 

But Ticktin’s arguments are uncon¬ 
vincing when we look at the drive to war 
in the current period and particularly in 
Iraq. US military spending fell dramatically 
asaproportionofUSGDPfrom7%in 1985 
to 3.2% in 1997, falling in money terms over 
the same period from $400million to $250 
million (1997 prices). Even today, with 
George Bush’s increases, military spend¬ 
ing has only just crept above 4% of GDR 
Ticktin is at a loss to explain this phenom¬ 
enon in terms of the domestic economic 
role ofUS military expenditure. For it looks 
suspiciously as if the end of the cold war 
and the collapse of the ‘Soviet threat’ al¬ 
lowed US leaders to cash in a ‘peace divi¬ 
dend’ and restore the federal budget 
deficit to balance. This suggests that, 
when it comes to aircraft carriers, stealth 
aircraft and cmise missiles, strategic geo¬ 
political considerations form at least part 
of the thinking of the US ruling elite. 

One telling statistic confirms this ob¬ 
servation. Even while the military budget 
was being slashed, US military spending 
in 1996 was 33.3% of the world’s arms 
budget - an actual increase on the 30.4% 
of 1985. Over this period the mlers of the 
US remained determined to maintain US 
military predominance so that their armed 
forces could continue to project US power 
around the world. 

Nor is it clear that the creation of budget 
deficits particularly serves the interests of 
the US capitalist class. Ticktin makes 
much of the role of military expenditure in 
absorbing surplus capital. In fact the US 
twin deficits are largely financed from 
overseas. And, far from strengthening US 
capitalism, the deficits expose the US 
economy to enormous risks. Mainstream 
economists and politicians are well aware 
that current imbalances are not sustain¬ 
able in the long term. 

It is worth bearing in mind that many 
other capitalist states have followed a 
different model of development from that 
of the US - Germany and Japan, for in¬ 
stance, with their much lower levels of 
military expenditure in the post-war pe¬ 
riod. It is far from clear that the US model 
of relatively high military expenditure is 
characteristic of capitalism in its era of 
decline. 

Finance capital and 
neoliberalism 

An important component of Ticktin’s the¬ 
sis is his explanation of finance capital. 
Ticktin argues that the leading capitalist 
states returned to finance capital in the 
1970s. He characterises finance capital as 
‘ ‘a malformation of capital itself ’, in which 
“capital was siphoned off from industry, 
and industry itself was pressurised to 
raise the rate of exploitation in order to pay 
more to finance capital in the form of 
rentiers, shareholders, banks and so 
forth”. According to Ticktin, the political 
economy of the present is irrational and, 
“if one looks at the drive of the capitalist 
economy and that of the mling class as 
being cmcial to that economy, then one 


has to talk of irrationality” ( Critique 
No35). 

What Ticktin is describing is the turn 
to neoliberalism in the 1970s - the wave of 
privatisation of state assets, targeted de¬ 
regulation and fierce assaults on workers’ 
rights that has subsequently swept the 
whole capitalist world. For the US this did 
involve uncoupling the dollar from its role 
as an international currency standard. 
Subsequently the dollar has fluctuated 
sharply - often at the deliberate behest of 
US policy-makers. Today the dollar is 
being allowed to fall so as to ease the pres¬ 
sures on US manufacturers and to make 
life more difficult for those non-US capi¬ 
talists (not least those operating out of 
the euro-zone) competing with them. And 
from the 1970s onwards all countries have 
come under immense pressure to lift capital 
controls. This has undoubtedly led to 
massive increases in the flows of specu¬ 
lative financial funds. 

What Ticktin does not establish is that 
money in the hands of financiers is sepa¬ 
rated forever from productive activity. 
Surplus value, extracted from productive 
workers as profits, dividends or rent, is 
the only source of this wealth. Whoever 
wishes to use their wealth to accumulate 
more wealth - and that remains the driv¬ 
ing force of capitalism - must return again 
to the realm of the production of surplus 
value. Certainly the increasing role of fi¬ 
nancial institutions in the economy 
makes the ownership of capital ever more 
remote from the management of specific 
industries - a very significant phenom¬ 
enon in its own right - but money cannot 
be transformed into larger quantities of 
money unless applied to the production 
of commodities. 

Far from neoliberalism being about the 
abandonment of productive activity, a key 
objective of privatisation is the extension 
of the range of productive activities within 
which capital may operate and extract 
surplus value - whether it be in health, 
education or power generation and sup¬ 
ply. And internationally, capital’s geo¬ 
graphic scope has expanded. Thus, over 
the last 30 years the production of com¬ 
modities has increased enormously and 
hundreds of millions of new workers have 
been drawn within the orbit of capital. 
Indeed, for the first time in history we can 
perhaps say that a majority of humanity 
has become (in the Marxist sense) part of 
the working class. 

Nevertheless, Ticktin’s description of 
the decline of the law of value is compel¬ 
ling. Some caveats are necessary. Ticktin 
himself warns against drawing the con¬ 
clusion that value itself no longer oper¬ 
ates in any form at all. But he argues that 
the prices of commodities produced by 
monopolies are maintained above their 
value and that this is one way the ten¬ 
dency for the rate of profit to decline is 
overcome, implying that in a completely 
free market value and price would match. 
Marx explains that this is hardly ever the 
case in a complex capitalist economy. 
More productive firms capture part of the 
surplus value produced by less produc¬ 
tive firms. Only at the level of the whole 
economy do prices and values equalise. 
This would suggest that monopoly prof¬ 
its are in part extracted from non-mo¬ 
nopoly sectors of the economy and 
therefore have no effect on the average 
rate of profit. 

Undoubtedly, the operation of the law 
of value is subjected to constraints - from 
monopoly firms and powerful states - that 
did not exist in Marx’s day. Neoliberalism 
was adopted as a deliberate strategy to 
undermine the organisations and morale 
of the working class and used by the lead¬ 
ing nations to force open markets and 
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secure the interests of their own corpora¬ 
tions. Post-war working class gains are 
being challenged and many of the poor¬ 
est countries in the world have been 
made a great deal poorer. 

But capitalist states continue to play a 
vital role in creating the most favourable 
environment for their own capitalists. 
Capitalist monopolies continue to invade 
even the newest industries - 30 years ago 
Microsoft’s domination of the computer 
software industry was barely even a glint 
in Bill Gates’s eye. Privatised public utili¬ 
ties present a strange hybrid of private 
monopoly and state regulation. Surely, 
Ticktin is correct to pour scorn on the 
neoliberal propaganda that suggests that 
privatisation and ‘deregulation’ are restor¬ 
ing a bygone era of free market capital¬ 
ism. 

Neo-colonialism 

A discussion of the modem stage of capi¬ 
talism as the context for the aggressive 
military posture of the US administration 
can hardly ignore the stark hierarchy of 
states in which vast divisions of wealth 
and power scar the world. Despite the 
success of some regions - notably in east 
Asia - in achieving rapid capitalist eco¬ 
nomic progress in the last 30 years, all 
measures demonstrate that the gap be¬ 
tween the very poorest and the very rich¬ 
est countries has widened over the same 
period. 

How should socialists characterise the 
relationship between rich and poor 
states? Hillel Ticktin, basing himself on 
Lenin’s Imperialism , writes: “Imperialism 
is above all the extraction of tribute for the 
ruling class of the imperial nation.” The 
history of imperialism over the last 120 
years is certainly replete with examples of 
the flow of wealth from colonies and poor 
countries to the imperialist countries, 
whether it be valuable commodities and 
raw materials at knock-down prices, re¬ 
patriated surplus profits or contemporary 
debt repayments. The heavy taxation of 
the Indian masses to fund the Indian 
army, which in turn was sent around the 
globe - especially in Asia - to police the 
British empire, is a particularly striking ex¬ 
ample of the way in which empire-build¬ 
ing was made to pay for itself. Today in 
Iraq the US is not restrained in claiming 
for its own corporations the lion’s share 
of reconstruction contracts, prospective 
privatisations and oil contracts. 

Yet Lenin’s analysis of imperialist para¬ 
sitism is one of the weaker aspects of his 
Imperialism. Productive industry has not 
fled the imperial countries and taken up 
home in the former colonies so as to pro¬ 
vide a flow of profits and interest payment 
to parasitic rentiers and financiers serv¬ 
iced by retinues of servants. The main lo¬ 
cations of industry and the production of 
surplus value have remained to this day 
in North America, western Europe and 
Japan. China, South Korea, Taiwan, etc 
are seeking to join the club of advanced 
capitalist countries. Much of the world, 
however, is left far behind. 

For instance, Africa in 1948 shared in 
4% of world trade. Today the continent’s 
share is down to 1%. In many ways 
marginalised, Africa, however, continues 
to figure in the thinking of powerful coun¬ 
tries as a source of strategic minerals, and 
increasingly of oil. 

Ticktin cites the example of cheap con¬ 
sumer goods and surplus profits flowing 
from China into the US. The falling cost 
of consumer goods may help US work¬ 
ers get by on lower wages - in Marxist 
terms, the value of labour-power has been 
lowered - and thus assist US capitalists 
in holding down wage costs. Indeed, the 
wages of most US workers have stag¬ 


nated for the last three decades. However, 
Chinese imports into the US represent a 
very contradictory phenomenon for US 
capitalism. After all, many US capitalists 
are far from delighted at the competitive 
challenge represented by Chinese manu¬ 
facturers. And the massive US trade defi¬ 
cit is a matter of the gravest concern to 
those responsible for defending the in¬ 
terests of US capitalism as a whole. 

The profits accruing to US companies 
investing in China and directly reaping 
the benefits of the exploitation of Chinese 
workers go even further in exposing the 
conflicting interests of US capitalism. A 
capitalism keen to seize all opportunities 
to maximise profits, yet suffering multiple 
threats to the health of the domestic 
economy. 

And China is not the only location 
where US companies generate profits. A 
survey published in December 2004 by 
China Economic Quarterly reports that 
US profits in China increased from $1.9 
billionin 1999 to $4.4 billion in2003. When 
earnings from royalties, licensing fees and 
consultancies are added, the profits of US 
companies total $8.2 billion. A large sum, 
yet matched by the $7.1 billion profits US 
companies made in Australia and the $8.9 
billion they made in South Korea. 

I would argue that the motive force of 
the imperialist states in the international 
arena is to create a favourable environ¬ 
ment for the operations of their capital¬ 
ists and the performance of their national 
economies. In the past colonial territories 
were seized to serve the strategic inter¬ 
ests of national capitals: securing the sup¬ 
ply of raw materials, protecting markets, 
creating opportunities for the export of 
capital and excluding imperialist rivals. 
Today strategic considerations still pre¬ 
dominate: the promotion of the health and 
security of the domestic economy top¬ 
ping the list of considerations. 

The phenomenon described by Hillel 
Ticktin and the classical Marxists - the 
merging of the interests of giant capital¬ 
ist combines and the state - explain why 
the role of states has gained such impor¬ 
tance. Lenin in his Imperialism tends to 
portray the state as playing second fid¬ 
dle to powerful industrialists and finan¬ 
ciers - as being the tool of monopoly 
capitalists. A parallel argument often 
heard today is that globalisation has un¬ 
dermined the significance of states. In fact 
in modem capitalism the state becomes 
an important player in its own right. The 
powerlessness of many countries in Af¬ 
rica, Latin America and even Asia is a 
consequence of the extraordinary power 
exercised by just a few states - most nota¬ 
bly the United States. 

Those countries which have broken 
with a legacy of underdevelopment 
have adopted strategies in which state 
direction of the economy plays an enor¬ 
mous role - just as Hillel Ticktin de¬ 
scribes. The relationship between the 
South Korean state and its corpora¬ 
tions ( chaebol) was extremely close, 
and the state also took the lead in de¬ 
signing industrial policy - and sup¬ 
pressing the South Korean working 
class. The relationship with the inter¬ 
national economy was equally vital. Fa¬ 
vourable investment and trade terms 
with the US (at the height of the cold 
war) were cmcial for much of east Asia. 

China provides a somewhat con¬ 
trasting example. The role of the state as 
a powerful independent force is obvious. 
Many leading Chinese corporations are 
state-owned; the state continues to con¬ 
trol many economic levers. Yet the rela¬ 
tionship between China and the US is 
highly ambivalent. A sometime ally 
against the Soviet Union, China, as we 


have seen, is also perceived as a poten¬ 
tial rival by the US superpower. Chinese 
progress, much more so than the rest of 
east Asia, has been dependent on the 
ability of its state to pursue an independ¬ 
ent course on the world stage. 

The inability of the poorest countries 
to assert the interests of their national 
capitalisms and the malevolent impact of 
the decisions imposed by the powerful 
states is the cause of the bulk of their 
problems. Neo-colonialism is hardly an 
accurate description of the relationship 
between the most powerful imperialist 
countries and, say, a China or even a 
Malaysia, which successfully resisted 
the ‘advice’ of the IMF during the east 
Asian financial crisis of 1997 and whose 
capitalists are beginning to buy up Eu¬ 
ropean and US companies. But how else 
to describe the relationship between the 
bulk of African countries and the impe¬ 


rialist west, when the proportion of the 
resources the latter may devote to par¬ 
ticular activities and the rapidity of pri¬ 
vatisation is dictated by the structural 
adjustment programmes of the IMF and 
World Bank? 

Moreover, the failure of contemporary 
capitalism - despite rapid growth in some 
regions - to bring any hope of develop¬ 
ment to vast tracks of the globe - even 
when offered abundant supplies of cheap, 
exploitable labour - is confirmation of a 
profound lack of overall dynamism. Af¬ 
rica, for instance, despite accepting IMF 
and World Bank dictats for 20 years now, 
receives a minuscule proportion of glo¬ 
bal foreign direct investments. What is 
exposed is the extent to which global capi¬ 
talism is becoming increasing sclerotic 
and, to borrow a phrase from Lenin, mori¬ 
bund. 

Towards ultra¬ 
imperialism? 

Rivalry between the leading capitalist 
countries has patently risen in recent 
years. The diplomatic war of words over 
Iraq between the US on the one side and 
France and Germany on the other, and 
the failure of the United Nations secu¬ 
rity council to endorse a second resolu¬ 
tion authorising the US invasion, 
received a great deal of publicity. There 
are innumerable points of economic and 
strategic conflict that divide the EU and 
US. As Jack Conrad writes in Remaking 
Europe , “the EU-US relationship is 
evolving into an antagonistic partner¬ 
ship” (p45). 

The basis of the divisions between 
the major imperialist power blocs re¬ 
quires fuller explanation. For, as Hillel 
Ticktin notes (quoted in my last article), 
economic integration has gathered pace 


in the recent years - and not just finan¬ 
cial integration, as he suggests. Invest¬ 
ment funds between economies have 
flowed ever stronger. Between 1982 and 
2002, the stock of global foreign direct 
investment, or FDI (ie, money going into 
productive assets, not flows of ‘hot 
money’), rose from 7% to 22% of world 
product. 

US corporations have played their 
part, but so have others. In 1960, the US 
was originator of 49% of the world’s FDI 
and host to 14%. By 2002 US corpora¬ 
tions were responsible for 22% of glo¬ 
bal FDI, while the corporations of the 
rest of the world invested 19% of FDI in 
the US. A smaller share for US corpora¬ 
tions, but of a vastly increased volume 
of capital exports: in 2001 a quarter of the 
profits of US companies came from 
abroad. 

Ticktin and other commentators have 


pointed out that war between any major 
powers would see the military forces of 
each destroying the factories and other 
assets of their own companies - not to 
mention the possibility of destroying all 
life on the planet. A powerful disincen¬ 
tive. 

Escalating conflicts can take on a logic 
of their own, when to back down would 
be to cede an advantage to a rival. Glo¬ 
bal economic interlinkages grew rapidly 
in the period before 1914. But there is no 
immediate prospect, for instance, of war 
between the US and the EU. And the US 
will strive to avoid recourse to war 
against China - easily the most likely 
source of major armed conflict in the next 
couple of decades. 

Proxy wars are entirely possible. In 
some ways the refusal of France, Ger¬ 
many and Russia to back the US in re¬ 
moving Saddam Hussein represents a 
very one-sided proxy conflict between 
those powers. Aggressive acts in space 
- in which military and communications 
satellites are destroyed - is a possible 
scenario in the years ahead. 

For national economies do compete 
against each other. The mlers of the US 
have to be prepared to take action to pre¬ 
vent the collapse of the US economy un¬ 
der the weight of trade and budget 
deficits. A generalised switch to the euro 
by sellers and buyers of commodities 
and by holders of assets would precipi¬ 
tate such a crisis. In particular circum¬ 
stance, a rise in the price of oil might be 
unsustainable for the US economy. Even 
if individual US corporations were 
evenly split over the gains and losses 
from such a rise (with oil companies gain¬ 
ing at the expense of others), US policy¬ 
makers would take action on the basis 
of the interests of the economy as a 
whole. 


What is striking is that in large part the 
action of states determines the configu¬ 
ration of global geopolitics. In Europe ri¬ 
val capitalisms fought two world wars 
in the first half of the last century. The 
post-1945 strategy of the European 
states that had previously fought each 
other almost to the point of total destruc¬ 
tion has been to create a cohesive Euro¬ 
pean capitalism. Despite projects such 
as the European airbus and many cross¬ 
investments, European countries retain 
distinct capitalisms. The resistance of 
German corporations to the take-over 
culture of the Anglo-Saxon economies 
points to the difficulties which still con¬ 
front the attempt to create an integrated 
European capitalism. It is the merging of 
European capitalist state institutions 
that makes war between European states 
currently unthinkable. 

Might international institutions insti¬ 
gate a similar process of capitalist politi¬ 
cal and economic integration on a wider 
scale than that of the EU? Such institu¬ 
tions have existed over the last 60 years: 
the international financial institutions, 
the family of UN institutions, and mili¬ 
tary alliances such as Nato. Their char¬ 
acteristic feature, however, is the 
dominant role of the US. 

Nor have these institutions prevented 
the escalation of international tensions. 
Over the last decade there have been di¬ 
visions within the US ruling class over 
the best way to protect US capitalist in¬ 
terests. For now, the victory of the neo- 
cons is established and the direction of 
US imperialism is set, but for all sides 
within the US establishment the objective 
is continued US supremacy. It is extremely 
difficult to envisage circumstances in 
which the US would be prepared to cede 
sovereignty to supranational institutions 
in the same way that European states 
have to the institutions of the EU - no 
doubt, a reflection of how far US inter¬ 
ests conflict with the interests of other 
major powers. 

Other powers do seek greater equal¬ 
ity in international relations. Proposals 
abound to expand the number of perma¬ 
nent members of the UN security coun¬ 
cil, so as to dilute the influence of the 
north Atlantic members. Commentators 
suggest the restoration of fixed but ad¬ 
justable exchange rates between the 
major currencies, backed by a multilat¬ 
eral reserve, that would constrain the 
gyrations of the dollar. Brazil, China and 
India have opposed within the World 
Trade Organisation the US and EU 
agenda of protecting their own econo¬ 
mies while insisting other economies 
lower their defences. President Chirac 
leads calls for a ‘multi-polar’ world. But 
US decline would be unlikely to lead to 
the birth of a Kautskyite ‘ultra-imperial- 
ism’. Rather even fiercer rivalries could 
result, as new hegemons struggle to pre¬ 
dominate. 

None of the world’s leaders offer the 
working masses hope of a genuine lib¬ 
eration of humanity’s potential. Even 
while the Chinese economy has 
boomed, along with the productivity of 
its workers, their wages in the main 
growth regions have not risen in 15 
years. 

It is the task of a reborn global social¬ 
ist and workers’ movement to take the 
lead on the key political, economic and 
social issues in each country and inter¬ 
nationally. For (as Hillel Ticktin ob¬ 
serves) the gap between the productive 
possibilities made available by current 
technology and resources and what 
capitalism actually manages to achieve 
has never been wider. Only the building 
of a socialist future can close that gap • 
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CENSORSHIP _ 

For the right to offend 

The drama on and off stage at the Birmingham Repertory Theatre poses important questions for working class 
politicians, argues Ian Mahoney 



T he basic principles involved in the 
controversy around the staging of 
Gurpreet Bhatti’s play Behzti (dis¬ 
honour) are - or should be - simple for 
consistent democrats. 

The theatre management abandoned 
the play after the initially low-key pro¬ 
tests by sections of the Sikh community 
escalated into violent clashes with the 
police and threats of violence against the 
playwright and theatre. The play - a com¬ 
edy set in a Sikh temple, or gurdwara - 
depicts scenes of rape and murder that 
elements of this community found 
“grossly insulting”, as Indeijit Singh of 
the Sikh Messenger put it (reported in 
The Guardian December 21). 

The response of the left should be 
unequivocal. We express our solidarity 
with the author (currently in hiding), our 
commitment to freedom of artistic expres¬ 
sion and opposition to censorship. The 
protests against the play are reactionary 
and the threats against the theatre and 
the life of the playwright must be con¬ 
demned by socialists. This stance 
should be unproblematic for the left. 

But, of course, there is a problem. Via 
its Respect imitative, the major compo¬ 
nent of the revolutionary left in the UK, 
the Socialist Workers Party, is engaged 
is a thoroughly opportunist alliance with 
sections of the muslim community that 
has seen it sacrifice principle after prin¬ 
ciple in pursuit of an elusive electoral 
breakthrough. The organisation the 
SWP has courted most assiduously - the 
Muslim Association of Britain - has not 
yet made a statement on the events in 
Birmingham, but its comments on a 
Daily Telegraph article by Charles 
Moore from December 11 2004 are sig¬ 
nificant. Moore had argued that “the 
push for a religious hate law” in this 
country comes “chiefly from muslims” - 
an attitude he contrasted with the levels 
of intolerance shown by islam for other 
faiths, both historically and in countries 
like today’s Saudi Arabia. Now there is 
little doubt about the reactionary agenda 
of Moore and other feature writers on 
The Daily Telegraph , but the response 
of Anas Altikriti on behalf of MAB is in¬ 
structive. 

Altikriti, who headed the Respect list 
in Yorkshire and Humberside in last 
year’s EU elections, states that Moore 
“peddles feeble lies, misinterpretations 
and incredible falsehoods”. As these are 
not specified, it is a little hard to agree or 
disagree, frankly. Directly citing “the 
Salman Rushdie affair” as an incident 
that should have taught the likes of the 
Telegraph and Moore better, Altikriti 
claims that “every single muslim in Brit¬ 
ain and beyond will feel deeply of¬ 
fended” by the article and - as a 
consequence - MAB “demands the in¬ 
stant dismissal of Charles Moore” and 
a “full retraction and apology ... to not 
only muslims, but to followers of all faiths, 
whom Moore believes should welcome 
attacks on them, their beliefs and their 
revered figures” (MAB website). 

Even in the absence of an official MAB 
statement on events in Birmingham, the 
logic of this seems quite clear: Altikriti 
favours an extension of state censorship 
to ban anything deemed offensive by 
organisations such as his own. 

As we go to press, the Respect office 
informs us that it has issued no state¬ 
ment on this question and the matter will 
be discussed at the next officers’ meet¬ 
ing (date unspecified). This tardiness is 
surprising. After all, over the holiday 
period, Respect found the time to put out 
statements on the tsunami disaster (De¬ 
cember 31) and even on the imprison¬ 
ment of a Columbian trade unionist 


David Blunketft: courted religion 

(January 4). Respect leaflets were crow¬ 
ing that the results in the Birmingham 
constituencies in the June elections last 
year were amongst those that showed 
the coalition had made a “breakthrough”. 
This, plus the profile Respect has assidu¬ 
ously attempted to build amongst minor¬ 
ity communities in Britain, would lead 
you to expect that a degree of urgency 
would be shown in getting Respect’s 
views into the public domain. Yet there 
has been silence, nationally and locally. 

And incredibly, the first issue of So¬ 
cialist Worker for 2005 (January 8) con¬ 
tains no mention whatsoever of the 
Birmingham controversy! Clearly the 
problem raises some hard questions for 
the comrades - so, fearless revolution¬ 
aries that they are, they presumably plan 
to say as little as possible on the matter 
and hope the whole thing goes away. 

In contrast, the International Socialist 
Group - an organisation that has played 
a less than honourable role in Respect 
thus far - has issued a generally princi¬ 
pled statement which includes this rather 
pregnant comment: “We should not 
assume that there is such a thing as a 
homogenous Sikh (or any other reli¬ 
gious or other) community. All commu¬ 
nities are divided by class, gender, race, 
age, sexuality, disability and sometimes 
religion: the Sikh ‘community’ is no ex¬ 
ception ... It was clear from the com¬ 
ments about the play and its censorship 
by some from a Sikh background that the 
Sikh ‘community’ is divided in its re¬ 
sponse. The same was true within the 
muslim community during the Rushdie 
affair” (ISG political committee statement, 
undated). 

Now whether this is intended as such 
or not, it reads as a critical commentary 
on the method that the SWP has im¬ 


posed on Respect’s approach to muslims 
in this country. Any issues that could 
cause a degree of political differentiation 
within this or that group and could al¬ 
ienate more conservative elements have 
not only been avoided, but have even 
been vigorously denounced as Trojan 
horses for “islamophobia”. 

In fact, the response to the play from 
sections of the Sikh community and the 
malaise of the liberal establishment un¬ 
derline the need for the left to draw a very 
clear line of demarcation between itself 
and the nostrums of multiculturalism - 
an establishment ideology the ISG is 
also generally supportive of, despite its 
position on events in Birmingham. In 
truth, this controversy underlines both 
the divisive, backward-looking nature of 
multiculturalism and just how pervasive 
it is. 

For instance, the response of the thea¬ 
tre world has been confused. On the one 
hand, there has been some straight talk¬ 
ing. The author - herself a Sikh - high¬ 
lighted the fact that worthwhile art often 
causes outrage precisely because it ad¬ 
dresses difficult issues: “Writers some¬ 
times cause offence. But perhaps those 
who are affronted by the menace of dia¬ 
logue and discussion need to be of¬ 
fended” ( The Times December 21). Quite 
right. It is also encouraging that other 
artists have rallied around Bhatti, with 
‘solidarity’ readings of the play now 
planned nationwide. 

Yet the actual position of the arts es¬ 
tablishment is far more equivocal and 
confused. The fact is that various Sikh 
‘community leaders’ were actually in¬ 
vited to preview and critically comment 
on Behzti before it opened. Their objec¬ 
tions were rightly rejected - but why in¬ 
vite their comments in the first place? 


Indeed, the error seems set to be com¬ 
pounded, with The Guardian reporting 
that in the aftermath of the confrontation, 
“artists and community leaders will meet 
... to thrash out how freedom of expres¬ 
sion can be defended ... [and] to quell 
future clashes between religious believ¬ 
ers and artists” (December 22). 

Of course, Trevor Phillips, chair of the 
Commission for Racial Equality, one of the 
establishment brokers of this gathering, 
is at pains to assure the public that the 
aim is “not an attempt to lay limits to free 
speech or artistic expression” (ibid). 

If so, then what exactly is the point of 
the whole exercise? Perhaps Phillips 
means that external forms of censorship 
are not being advocated. However, the 
pressure on artists to impose self-censor¬ 
ship is clearly implied in a process which 
effectively empowers largely self-ap¬ 
pointed ‘community leaders’ to assume 
an editorial role in the process of artist 
creation. The real agenda of soft-focus 
censorship - with a politically correct hat 
on, of course - was let slip by Estelle 
Morris, arts minister and MP for Birming¬ 
ham Yardley, who regretted “a very sad 
day for freedom of speech” when the play 
was forced off the stage, but neverthe¬ 
less thought “the Rep has done the right 
thing” (The Guardian December 21). 

Thus the whole fiasco lays bare the 
reactionary dynamic of multicultural poli¬ 
tics, from below and above. It illustrates 
how conservative and backward-looking 
elements amongst ethnic minorities inter¬ 
act and gain sustenance from govern¬ 
ment initiatives from above. The net effect 
is that working class communities are frag¬ 
mented. 

The SWP attempts to skirt round the 
problem (as is its wont) by presenting it¬ 
self as the best fighter for the ostensibly 
well-meaning liberal agenda at the heart 
of the project. Thus, leading SWPer Gary 
McFarlane feels it is his job to take the 
government to task for being inconsist¬ 
ent multiculturalists. He tells us that “the 
British state ... has always had a two- 
faced attitude to multiculturalism. On the 
one hand, it likes to trumpet the sup¬ 
posed ‘tolerance’ at the heart of British 
culture. On the other hand, it does its best 
to undermine multiculturalism ...” 
through its “racist” immigration policies, 
etc (Socialist Worker August 24 2002). 

This is simply nonsense. The unifying 
culture the state wants to foster is one of 
British chauvinism, an ideology that im¬ 
migration controls help promote. This 
hardly contradicts its desire to see the 
working class internally fragmented 
along ethnic lines with our only point of 
cultural commonality and political refer¬ 
ence a multi-coloured version of British 
nationalism. Similarly - viewing the huge 
apparatus of the race relations industry 
in today’s Britain - it is a little odd to assert 
that the establishment actually works to 
“undermine multiculturalism”. What is it 
trying to do, Gary, smother it with grant 
cheques? 

The promotion of rigid categories of 
ethnic ‘identity’ from above is a means to 
ensure that the ruling class is confronted 
by competing communities, not by an 
ethnically diverse but politically united 
class with a sense of solidarity and com¬ 
mon purpose. Essentially, these groups 
approach the state as supplicants, as ri¬ 
vals for resources and patronage, moti¬ 
vated by “an identity politics that serves 
only to pit groups against one another in 
a never-ending litany of competing claims 
to oppression” (Carol A Stabile in E 
Meiksins Wood and J Bellamy Foster 
[eds] In defence of history: Marxism and 
the postmodern agenda pi48). 

This divisive approach actually serves 


to bolster the authority of conservative 
elements within minorities, trends that 
have a vested interest in keeping them 
separate. Thus, just like the controversy 
over Salman Rushdie’s Satanic verses in 
1988, clashes like that around Behzti af¬ 
forded conservative leaders in the Sikh 
community an opportunity to discipline 
and cohere ‘their people’ and divert po¬ 
tential rebellion against themselves. 

For instance, prominent in organising 
the protests against Gurpreet Bhatti’s 
play was the Birmingham Council of Sikh 
Gurdwaras, a body that claims that its 
temples are “the main centres for social 
and cultural activity ... within the Sikh 
community”. Thus, the council appar¬ 
ently has the duty to consult “local main¬ 
stream statutory and voluntary 
agencies” on a wide range of policies, 
“ranging from economic influences to 
socio-cultural perspectives” (www.sik- 
hcouncil.org). 

Despite the genuine outrage on dis¬ 
play in the demonstrations, therefore, 
this incident was extremely useful to such 
elements - described by Sikh playwright 
Ash Kotak as “a vocal conservative 
group within the community”: “the 
elders” that his “generation of writers” 
have “[defined] themselves against and 
who have suppressed us” (The Guard¬ 
ian December 21). 

Similarly, Gurharpal Singh - a profes¬ 
sor of inter-religious studies at Birming¬ 
ham University - underlines the fact that 
such protests are manufactured to con¬ 
solidate the power base of various com¬ 
munity leaders: “The anger is probably 
orchestrated. Sikh community leaders 
only get prominence through mobilisa¬ 
tion of people”. Interestingly, he also 
points out that the “gurdwaras are man¬ 
aged by the first generation to settle in 
Britain and new immigrants who ... are 
inclined to see things in narrow terms” 
(ibid). 

He adds: “The promotion of religion 
in public life, especially under New La¬ 
bour, has not only legitimised ‘rotten’ 
multiculturalism - where culture has long 
given way to religion, particularly if it is 
capable of delivering ethnic minority 
votes. It has also created space in insti¬ 
tutional fomms that has been exploited 
by communities such as the Sikhs ... the 
result is often to stifle dissent within re¬ 
ligions and essentialise particular tradi¬ 
tions as representing the Sikh, muslim, 
Christian or hindu way. In a highly plural 
and secular society, nothing could be 
further from the truth” (Guardian Un¬ 
limited December 24). 

Even more ominously, all of this takes 
place against the backdrop of the gov¬ 
ernment’s proposed religious hate laws 
- a crude and transparently cynical at¬ 
tempt to aid a process of reintegration 
of muslims into Labour’s voting base ini¬ 
tiated by David Blunkett and now car¬ 
ried on by his successor, Charles Clarke. 
While the legislation itself is obscure, it 
establishes a nasty, mobile principle of 
the sanctity of religious offence. And 
this - given the central position of prec¬ 
edent in British law - is open to interpre¬ 
tation by this country’s deeply 
reactionary judges. 

We stand for the right to offend in all 
fields, the arts included. Restrictions on 
the ability to aggressively challenge es¬ 
tablished nostrums - whether religious, 
scientific or simply those of ‘common 
sense’ - are profoundly inimical to the 
project of human liberation that lies at the 
core of the fight for socialism. Any 
equivocation on this question by peo¬ 
ple who call themselves revolutionaries 
places very big question marks over their 
political trajectory • 
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REVIEW 

A different class 

John Harris The last party Harper Perennial, 2004, pp437, £8.99 



Blair and foot soldier 


I t is to the detriment of Britain’s current 
crop of rock writers that they very rarely 
explore the link between the music be¬ 
ing made, the people making that music 
and the conditions outside of the cocaine- 
fuelled pop world that propels musicians 
to write and play the way they do. 

Thankfully, The last party by John 
Harris does all this and more. Harris is a 
veteran of the Britpop wars and is no 
slouch in the political stakes either, gain¬ 
ing an MA in political theory, whilst oper¬ 
ating in the dark world of music journalism. 
He was worked for all the main players in 
music journalism, from the sadly-missed 
Sounds to the more grown up and often 
crushingly dull Q and Mojo. These days 
you can often see Harris operating in the 
last refuge of decent music journalism (in 
this country at least) - the broadsheets, 
publications that seem to define taste and 
promote the sales of Ms Dynamite in equal 
measure. 

The reason why The last party is such 
a success with this reviewer, it should be 
borne in mind, is partly because it trades 
on an odd kind of sentimentality for the 
Britpop era, as well as mentioning the 
Smiths a healthy number of times. But 
that’s not all this book succeeds in doing. 
Deliciously, Harris equates the dumping 
of any last vestiges of socialism within the 
Labour Party with the history of a group 
of musicians rapidly disappearing up their 
collective arse (yes, a great big arse hung 
over Camden from 1995 until 1997), as their 
morals and DIY attitudes disappeared 
nearly as fast as Labour’s claimed commit¬ 
ment to the working class. With this in 
mind, the book portrays, often viciously, 
Blair as the leader of the Britpop move¬ 
ment, with Noel Gallagher, Mick Hucknall, 
and the increasingly queasy Alan McGee 
as his foot soldiers amongst the ‘youth’. 

I am guessing many Weekly Worker 
readers would have felt something of a 
twinge of mild curiosity - hey, maybe even 
excitement! - at the travails of the Tory gov¬ 
ernment in the early to mid-90s, and the 
seemingly unstoppable rise of Tony Blair 
and the Labour Party. Well, forget that for 
a moment, because The last party goes 
way back to the age before pagers and 
even Happy Mondays to - gulp - Red 
Wedge. Harris equates the failure of Red 
Wedge to galvanise support for the La¬ 
bour Party at the 1987 general election as 
the beginning of the end of the Labour 
Party and popular, political music as he and 
we knew it. 

After Red Wedge had limped on until it 
died out in 1988, Harris points out that the 
musical youth of the day simply gave up 
on relying on music and the Labour Party 
to change the world, and turned to short¬ 
term pleasures, such as Acid House and 
dropping an E whilst listening to 



‘Bummed’ by Happy Mondays. Top. 

At around the same time, the Labour 
government was preparing itself for vic¬ 
tory in the 1992 general election. A victory 
that seemed inevitable with the prolonged 
departure of Thatcher dominating the 
headlines, and Kinnock’s Labour Party 
streets ahead in the polls. Around the 
same time, Noel Gallagher was talking him¬ 
self into a job as a roadie with Farfisa-led 
garage popsters, Inspiral Carpets. The 
Inspiral Carpets were probably, and some¬ 
what unfairly, best known for their range 
of t-shirts featuring the cartoon face of a 
drug-addled cow beneath the legend, 
‘Cool as fuck’. Indeed, this author was told 
to cover said t-shirt up by an officer of the 
law one Saturday afternoon on Victoria 
Street, Grimsby. But that’s another story. 

The Inspirals, as they were known, were 
never built for lasting success, and Noel 
Gallagher jumped ship to his brother 
Liam’s band, known as Oasis. The rest ... 
well, you already know that. 

The parallels between the decline of old 
Labour, the beginnings of the Blairite 
project and the failure of Red Wedge are 
remarkable. Just as musicians and fans 
alike thought that the class war was a thing 
of the past and that music had no part to 
play in changing the political system in the 
UK and wider world - we only need to look 
at the sad road trodden by a dullard like 
Paul Weller to realise this - so the grip of 
the Smithites and Blairites on the Labour 
Party intensified. These ‘reformers’ within 
Labour ditched the old ways of doing 
things, chucked the singing of The red flag 
and went out to find the ones that they 
loved. At the same time, the ideologically 
driven indie scene in the UK was either 
falling apart (in the case of the original in¬ 
carnation of Rough Trade), or smelling the 
filthy lucre (in the shape of Creation 
Records). It was inevitable that these two 
forces of cultural and political persuasion 
would meet at some point, and so it came 
to pass. 

But not before the Tories had, somewhat 
desperately, tried to jump on the Britpop 
bandwagon. After Morrissey had heralded 
the return of British pop with his much ma¬ 
ligned, but retrospectively visionary per¬ 
formance at Madstock in 1992, Suede - 
that most perfect of pop groups - took up 
the baton and ran with it gloriously for 18 
months. By the time Oasis had released 
their first three incendiary singles, the ren¬ 
aissance of British pop music was com¬ 
plete. Clutching at any straw that was not 
dipped in scandal (how ironic!), Virginia 


Bottomley, the head of the fustily named 
department of heritage, sent a letter to Crea¬ 
tion Records fuhrer Alan McGee asking 
him if he would like to attend a reception 
to celebrate the British music industry at 
Downing Street. 

McGee, says Harris, jumped at the of¬ 
fer. He was only dissuaded by rang card- 
carrying Labour supporter Andy 
Saunders, head of communications at 
Creation Records, who saw that the mes¬ 
sage that this would send out would not 
only harm Creation, but its roster of bands. 
In a remarkable Campbellian manoeuvre, 
Saunders managed to squeeze the fact 
that McGee had snubbed Bottomley into 
the news pages of the Melody Maker. At 
around the same time, Blair was making a 
speech at Labour’s ‘Youth experience’ 
conference, where he was presented, by 
McGee, with an Oasis platinum disc. 
Britpop had now tied it colours firmly to 
the mast. 

Let me indulge myself for a moment and 
work through the number of utterly shite 
bands that Britpop flung up. Then I will let 
you match them up with the number of 
completely useless, degrading measures 
the Labour government has brought in 
since 1997. Think of Menswear. Think of 
Powder. Sleeper. Northern Uproar. Smaller. 
Cast. Vacuous bands one and all, and all 
perfectly suited for the brave new world of 
New Labour. If you think you can best 
match these bands up with some of the 
mountain of rotten legislation introduced 
by our friends in the Labour Party, write to 
the Weekly Worker at the usual address. 

Of course, Britpop had to fail, because, 
in essence it did not really exist beyond a 
few decent records and a good deal of style 
over substance. Harris points this out well 
throughout. The appendix at the end of this 
revised edition is worth reading alone for a 
condensed version of events from 1993-97, 
a time when it seemed that anything was 
possible. It would be churlish to try and 
equate some of Britpop’s prime movers with 
the damage done throughout the world by 
Blair and his tawdry fellow travellers. But 
as Britpop ended up as a bloated mirror 
image of what it set out to destroy, so the 
Labour Party floats like a sinking ship, cling¬ 
ing on to life only because of the pompos¬ 
ity of those in charge. 

Lest we forget, however, The last party 
is principally a book about the ins and outs 
of a few self-obsessed media whores liv¬ 
ing their lives in perfect isolation in north 
London. Sound familiar? • 

Sam Metcalf 


What we 
fight for 

Our central aim is the organisation of communists, revolu¬ 
tionary socialists, anti-capitalists and all politically advanced 
workers into a Communist Party. Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with the highest form of organisa¬ 
tion it is everything. 

The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many so-called 'parties’ on the left. 

In reality they are confessional sects. Members who disa¬ 
gree with the prescribed line’ are expected to gag them¬ 
selves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

Communists operate according to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek to 
achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, members have the 
right to speak openly and form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly strive to 
bring to the fore the fundamental question - ending war is 
bound up with ending capitalism. 

Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. We oppose every mani¬ 
festation of national sectionalism. It is an internationalist 
duty to uphold the principle, 'One state, one party’. To the 
extent that the European Union becomes a state then that 
necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a Communist Party 
of the EU. 

The working class must be organised globally. Without a 
global Communist Party, a Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coordina¬ 
tion. 

Communists have no interest apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in recognising the importance 
of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theory is no dogma, 
but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the fu¬ 
ture of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with war, 
pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global system capital¬ 
ism can only be superseded globally. All forms of national¬ 
ist socialism are reactionary and anti-working class. 

The capitalist class will never willingly allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. They 
will resist using every means at their disposal. Communists 
favour using parliament and winning the biggest possible 
working class representation. But workers must be readied 
to make revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we 
must 

Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland and a United 
States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions trans¬ 
formed into schools for communism. 

Communists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the strug¬ 
gle for peace and ecological sustainability are just as much 
working class questions as pay, trade union rights and de¬ 
mands for high-quality health, housing and education. 

Socialism represents victory in the battle for democracy. 

It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either demo¬ 
cratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into its oppo¬ 
site. 

Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which knows neither wars, exploita¬ 
tion, money, classes, states nor nations. Communism is gen¬ 
eral freedom and the real beginning of human histovy. 

All who accept these principles are urged to join the Com¬ 
munist Party. 
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No strings, no 
trade for aid, 
no corruption 



Solidarity, not charity 


E veryone now is all too familiar 
with the scenes of devastation 
following the tsunami that 
swept the Indian Ocean and hit south¬ 
ern Asia and east Africa. Hundreds of 
thousands dead and seriously injured, 
with the death toll still rising every day. 
Millions more made destitute and 
homeless. Whole villages wiped off 
the map. Then there is the ever¬ 
present threat of disease and conta¬ 
gion. The catastrophic consequences 
of the tidal wave are near incalculable. 

Some might say that the tsunami 
was ‘an act of god’, thereby 
unknowable and its consequences 
unpreventable - humanity is just des¬ 
tined to suffer and stoical acceptance 
is our only option. As foreign secre¬ 
tary Jack Straw put it, this sort of thing 
“just happens” now and again, so pre¬ 
sumably we have to shrug our shoul¬ 
ders, make our small donations to the 
charities, cheering them and the local 
state machines and the ‘international 
community’ on, as they take the lead 
in providing relief and repairing the 
damage. 

But communists reject such an es¬ 
sentially passive approach. While the 
actual tsunami itself, obviously, was 
the product of a natural-geological 
cause, we are not faced here with a 
‘natural’ disaster pure and simple. 
Nature is at all times mediated through 
human society and class relations, 
which constantly shift and change. 
The simple fact of the matter is that it 
was not inevitable that tens of thou¬ 
sands of people in Indonesia, Sri 
Lanka, India, Thailand, Somalia, etc 
would be battered to death or drowned 
by the tsunami - far from it. 

Rather, what was unavoidable be¬ 
came a calamity due to the structural 
social-political inequalities of global 
capitalism, which keeps the vast ma¬ 
jority of people in these countries 
mired in poverty and scraping a living 
in marginal employment. Backward¬ 
ness and powerlessness leave the 
masses vulnerable, in every sense of 
the term, to any contingency or acci¬ 
dent, natural or otherwise. So we com¬ 
munists constantly emphasise the 
central issue of enabling human be¬ 
ings to exercise conscious control of 
nature, and all societal processes, as 
opposed to a state of awestruck help¬ 
lessness and impotency. 

We have been here before, of 
course, even if not quite so visibly, 
given the fact that many of the places 
destroyed by the Boxing Day tsunami 
are major attractions for western tour¬ 
ists. When earthquakes happen, the 
main victims are always the working 
class and the urban and rural poor. 
Furthermore, the death toll is dispro¬ 
portionately high in less developed 
countries. Low-quality housing and 
shoddy construction are often a pri¬ 
mary cause of death and serious injury. 
Earthquakes do not kill; bad buildings 
do. 

Equally, the traumatised population 
are not the recipients of an orderly and 
speedy search and rescue effort. In¬ 
stead, earthquakes typically expose 
the inefficiency, disorganisation and 
corruption of the state in poor coun¬ 
tries, often almost incapable of distrib¬ 


uting aid and organising emergency 
health services and temporary accom¬ 
modation. 

Poverty and a lack of democracy 
lead to more deaths, as is easily 
proved. The San Francisco earthquake 
of 1989 (7.1 on the Richter scale) 
caused 16 deaths, while the Kobe (Ja¬ 
pan) earthquake of 1995, measuring 7.2, 
cost 5,273. Then there was the Mexico 
City earthquake of 1985, measuring 8.1, 
which killed 10,000 and the Tangshan 
(China) quake of 1976, measuring 8.3, 
which wiped out about 500,000. 

Self-evidently, death and major in¬ 
juries will be significantly reduced 
where buildings are consciously de¬ 
signed to resist earthquakes, where 
the emergency services are well organ¬ 
ised and funded, and where officials 
have to submit to some degree of 
democratic scrutiny - as opposed to 
places where buildings are flimsy, 
where the state-governmental ma¬ 
chine is indifferent about the prepar¬ 
edness of the emergency services and 
where (as in China) there are no media 
independent of the government to 
agitate and raise embarrassing ques¬ 
tions. 

We ought to look at the December 
26 tsunami in this light. Poor infrastruc¬ 
ture and a lack of an early warning 
system condemned thousands to 
death. We should not forget that there 
were hours between the original earth¬ 
quake in the Indian Ocean and the 
subsequent tsunami hitting the shores 
of Sri Lanka, India and east Africa. 
Precious time that was squandered. 

After all, there can be no doubt that 
if an equivalent tsunami had struck the 
United States the subsequent death 
toll and level of general destruction and 
disruption would have been minus¬ 
cule by comparison. The US has had 
an elaborate early warning system in 
the Pacific since 1948, and Japan has 
14 tsunami sensors off its coasts. 

Yes, the Indian Ocean has fewer tsu¬ 
namis than the Pacific, but the threat 
of them is hardly unknown there. In 
June 1994, an earthquake in the Indian 
Ocean off the coast of East Java trig¬ 
gered a tsunami that killed 200. The 
danger of a future disaster in those 
waters was cited at the 1997 meeting 
of the UN’s International Oceano¬ 
graphic Commission, and the idea of 
initiating a regional tsunami warning 
system in the south-west Pacific and 
Indian Ocean was raised at that time. 
But bureaucratic sloth and indiffer¬ 
ence stopped it happening. 

For all that, an IOC report published 
in 2003 noted: “Indonesia has a high 
activity in earthquakes and tsunamis. 
Historical data show that many tsuna¬ 
mis in Indonesia are destructive and 
have affected neighbouring countries 
.... This geographic region is currently 
not well covered, and the proposed re¬ 
gional warning system will be very 
useful for several countries.” 

As we know, the Indonesia govern¬ 
ment was far more interested in con¬ 
ducting brutal military campaigns 
against democratic and secessionist 
movements than in building tsunami 
early warning systems - and the Box¬ 
ing Day tragedy has not altered that 
fact one iota. The western coast of 


Sumatra and the province of Aceh lay 
nearest the epicentre of the earthquake 
which triggered the tsunami. For years 
the Aceh people have been struggling 
for the right to self-determination and 
have been met with a vicious cam¬ 
paign of terror, torture and intimidation 
by the Indonesian military. 

Far from declaring a cessation of 
hostilities in the light of the tsunami, 
the Indonesian regime has continued 
its military operations. Indeed, an In¬ 
donesian military spokesman con¬ 
firmed to The Australian newspaper 
(January 4) that, while two-thirds of the 
military’s 40,000-strong force in the 
province was taking part in the relief 
effort, the remaining third was en¬ 
gaged in military actions against insur¬ 
gents. First-hand accounts say that 
even the other two-thirds of the army 
is moving into secessionist-held terri¬ 
tory under the guise of relief opera¬ 
tions. 

Squads of soldiers are preventing 
hill villagers from going to help their 
relatives on the coast, and in the 
words of a GAM (Free Aceh Move¬ 
ment) spokesman, Teuku Jamaika, 
“There’s no difference between before 
and after the tsunami.” Communists 
can only but condemn the cynical ac¬ 
tions of the Indonesian military, and all 
the attempts to censor and suppress 
the true role of the government in 
Aceh and all the other provinces and 
regions of Indonesia. 

Many have commented on the in¬ 
stinctively humanitarian and generous 
response of people in Britain, and the 
world over. Within a week the British 
public had donated more than £70 mil¬ 
lion to the main appeal, which is run 
by the Disasters Emergency Commit¬ 
tee, a grouping of 12 leading charities. 
Virtually every pub, cafe and shop in 
even the smallest town or village has 
a collection box. Many have ap¬ 
plauded this spirit, and compared it to 
the parsimonious £15 million sum ini¬ 
tially offered up the UK government. 

However, while recognising the gen¬ 
erosity of the individuals concerned, 
it is vital not to succumb to ‘charity 
culture’ and forget the actual role 
played by these non-governmental 
organisations. The fact of the matter 
is that they distribute money and 
other forms of aid in a way that that 
can only but reinforce existent power 


structures and hence the inequality 
and corruption that keeps millions in 
poverty and dependence. NGOs are 
the modern equivalent of the 
Franciscan order of the medieval 
catholic church. The sincerity of the 
field workers is impossible to doubt, 
but neither is their role is shoring up a 
rotting system. 

Meanwhile, the Indonesian, Thai, Sri 
Lankan, Indian, etc elite drive around 
in gleaming four-by-fours, surround 
themselves with hired killers, build pa¬ 
latial mansions and squander count¬ 
less millions on luxury consumption. 
Indeed the elite will see a sudden in¬ 
flux of aid as a golden opportunity to 
feed their already bloated Zurich and 
London bank accounts. 

When confronted by such ‘natural’ 
disasters, and the question of poverty 
and inequality in general, communists 
need to provide positive answers and 
solutions , not reach for the balm of 
charity. We are therefore disappointed 
- though certainly not surprised, of 
course - by the response of Respect, 
to the tsunami. Essentially it apes the 
sentiments and values of bourgeois 
liberals by asking Respect supporters 
to give their money to the established 
official NGOs. 

Yes, we are asked to put our faith in 
the great and the good, including the 
newly formed Make Poverty History 
campaign, which consists of trade un¬ 
ions, charities and the usual smug and 
mainly insufferable celebrities (the odi¬ 
ous Bono, Bob Geldof, Claudia 
Schiffer, Scarlett Johansson, Jamelia, 
Graham Norton, Stephen Fry, members 
of groups like Travis, Busted, the 
Sugarbabes, and so depressingly on). 

So we have the following sad state¬ 
ment by SWP stalwart, comrade Rob 
Hoveman, issued in the name of the 
Respect national office: “In the after- 
math of the tsunami disaster and in the 
run-up to the G8 summit hosted by 
Blair in Gleneagles in July, the issue of 
global poverty and the campaign to 
Make Poverty History is going to be 
much higher on the political agenda.” 

He urges “Respect members and 
supporters to put pressure on coun¬ 
cils across the country” to pass simi¬ 
lar motions to the one proposed by 
Respect councillor Michael Lavalette 
in Preston, which reads: 

“Preston City council notes that the 


catastrophe has killed over 150,000 
people directly. The victims have been 
white, black and Asian; they have 
been Christian, muslim, hindu, 
buddhist, jew and non-believer. The 
tsunami recognised no barrier of col¬ 
our or religion. 

“Council further notes that the UN 
expects countries to donate 0.7% of 
GDP to aid programmes, but unfortu¬ 
nately most countries fail to meet this 
minimal aid level set by the UN. That 
an alliance of charities, trade unions, 
campaigning groups and celebrities 
are campaigning to ‘Make Poverty 
History’ in 2005. This campaign in¬ 
volves abolition of third world debt. 
That, at present, Britain is chair of the 
G8 and that Tony Blair will chair the 
next G8 summit in July in Gleneagles. 

“Council resolves to write to the Brit¬ 
ish government asking it to fulfil its UN 
obligations and ensure that aid dona¬ 
tions meet the 0.7% of GDP target from 
this year; to ask the government to uti¬ 
lise its position as chair of the G8 to 
push for the immediate abolition of ex¬ 
isting debt for the 12 countries affected 
by the tsunami; to encourage council¬ 
lors to give their allowances paid in 
January to the appeal.” 

Neither democracy, class struggle, 
capitalism nor socialism is mentioned 
anywhere in the motion - though the 
UN, that den of robbers and butchers, 
is held up as some sort of model. In¬ 
stead of trailing behind or trying to con¬ 
stitute the left wing of the UN and the 
charity-mongers, communists need an¬ 
other approach. 

Firstly, we should urgently collect aid 
for workers’ and genuinely democratic 
organisations in south Asia. Send 
money to appropriate trade unions, 
working class and peasant women’s 
groups, leftwing political parties and 
campaigns, etc. 

Secondly, we should demand trade 
union supervision over all British gov¬ 
ernment aid. It does not, for example, 
take much imagination to work out what 
the Indonesian government, for one, 
would do with the ‘windfall’ generated 
by a combination of debt cancellation 
and various aid packages. It would pur¬ 
chase yet more arms in order to keep its 
own people in poverty. There should be 
no strings, no trade for aid deals, no kick- 
backs, no corruption. • 

Eddie Ford 
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